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the new and wonderful and elegant look . . . pure silk knit sweaters and skirts ... an entire collection in exquisite color tones . 

Our naw lull color 6lin. "Tha Art ant) Beauty ol Cash mare" la yoara tor sho»in( to iroups . . . no charge. Write Oaltoa ol America, UO; Broadway, New York City ... or Cleveland 3, 0 


ALSO MAKERS OF JAMES KENROB SPORTSWfl 



Own the stereothe experts buy-swing-out speaker, visual balance, 
stereo AM-FM radio, 58 watts of power-it’s an RCA Victor! 


No matter how much you spend, you 
can't own a finer phonograph than The 
Mari JTII. Here are all the components 
the experts pick— yours in a fine furniture 
cabinet. And you don't have to solder 
a single wire— it's all ready to plug in 
and play. 

Included in this luxury Danish Modern 
console are both sound systems you need 
for brilliant stereo: six high fidelity 
speakers, RCA Victor's “Floating Action” 


4-speed record changer, a powerful 58- 
watt dual amplifier, diamond stylus, push 
button and visual balance controls. 

Space limited? The left-hand speaker 
system swings out of the cabinet to give 
you excellent stereo from one compact 
console. Or, you can lift it off its hinges 
and place it anywhere in the room for 
greater sound separation and the finest 
stereo your two cars have ever heard. 

And when you turn off j'our records 


you can turn on a supersensitive radio 
that plays both AM and FM, and AM- 
FM stereocasts! RCA Victor fine furni- 
ture consoles are priced as low as $229.95 
—less than you’d expect to pay for com- 
ponents alone. See and hear them at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s today. 

® RCAJVljCTOR @ 

Nohorollv liJt pric* sKo*". opMonol xlth a»ol«f. 

SptCiliCoMofli, pric* lubi^ct to chongt wllhou’ nolic*. 


n.i.uaTRkT«i Septewber 7. 



EVERY MAN ON THE BRAVES TEAM WEARS 


^oc4-/Ccoriy 




That’s right, Del, smartly-styled MASSAGICS do possess 
that extra measure of comfort not found in ordinary shoes. 


Actually, in MASSAGIC Air Cushion Shoes, you walk 
on a carpet of soft sponge rubber, with a gentle Arch Lift 
that helps you to feel your very best — look your very best! 
See your MASSAGIC dealer or write for his name. From S15.95. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Cushion Arch 
For Support 


Cushion 

H«el 

Buoyancy 


Shink 

Slienttih 


rSTKATKU SVji 


tbrr 7. 1»S» 


Cottr: Alex Olmtdo ^ 

► A Peruvian boy with a ten- 
nis racket bewildered and 
frustrated fans last week. See 
page 10 for a report on the 
Davis Cup finals and a story 
on the enigma of Alex Olmedo. 

Phoiograph bp John G. Zimmerman 



Next week 


^ Starting on September 14 
Golfer Charlie Coe will be 
called upon to defend hLs na- 
tional amateur title. A por- 
trait in words of the champi- 
on by Herbert Wairen Wind. 


^ What's the big news in fall 
fashions for the sportsman 
and sportawoman? The Quar- 
terly Sporting Look Preview 
will tell you in a 16-page sec- 
tion of color and highlights. 


^ Meet the Knox brothers, 
theextraordinary athletes and 
sportsmen who will ride hell- 
bent-for-action in the U.S. 
polo open championships 
on the fields of Oak Brook. 
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MEMO from the publisher 


B ob Richards twice pole-vaulted 
15 feet last month. He did it at 
the Pan American Games Preview, 
staged right on the city streets of Chi- 
cago’s Loop by Si’ORTS Il.I.USTHATKI) 
and the State Street Council, a retail 
merchants' association. According to 
our .lim Bel.sey, who was there put- 
ting Coke boxes under the stanchions 
to bring the bar high enough to chal- 
lenge Richards, he cleared 
it one time by a good six 
inches— and all with a 
curving, 80-foot approach, 
much shorter than nor- 
mal, and a i)ile of sawdust- 
filled potato sacks for a 
landing pit. That's 8‘i 
inches olT Bob Gutowski's 
world record — but I'll he 
surprised if it doesn’t 
stand on State Street as a 
record for a while. 

When the whistle blew 
to start the Giants-Colts 
exhibition game at Dallas 
a couple of weeks ago, 
nearly everyone was tak- 
ing up where he left off 
last December in The litsi 
FootbnU (tdinc L’irr Flayed 
(SI, Jan. o) — including 
the Giants' great end, Kyle Rote. In 
the months between, however. Kyle 
had been putting some of his many 
oiT -gridiron talents to work as a mem- 
ber of a Sports Ii.i.ustratkd adver- 
tising presentation team. “After fac- 
ing some of those audiences,’’ he re- 
cently wrote us, "getting hack to 
Ciino Marchetti’s bear hugs again was 
almost a pleasure. And if you think 


I’m kidding, I am. Remember me to 
everybody." 

Late summer days like these, the 
afternoon sun comes through my of- 
fice window with special vengeance. 
It brings to mind another incident 
which happened about a year ago 
when, as part of the New York Sum- 
mer Festival. Sports iLLusTRATKoput 
on a sports spectacular in 
the plaza of Rockefeller 
Center. A highlight was 
a doubles match between 
Bill Talbert and Vic Sei- 
xas, Dick Savitt and Don 
Budge. For ice skating it’s 
fine, but the plaza was 
never made for tennis. 
The match took place 
on an area amounting to 
an oversized badminton 
court with an east-wi'st 
axis. Daily, as the sun 
sank in the west it poured 
unerringly through the 
Manhattan canyons into 
the blinking eyes of Don 
Budge, who every time 
seeme<l to end up on the 
court's east side. It is hard 
to forget him on the last 
clay, his freckled left hand 
shading his eyes, as he hit a fore- 
shortened forehand to Talbert. In a 
mock snarl, as audible to the specta- 
tors as his grin was visible, he said, 
“When are you ever going to let me 
play on that side!” 

One thing’s sure. It’s been good to 
have all of them, Richards, Rote. 
Budge and hundreds more, playing 
on our side. 



RICHAROS UP AND 
OVER IN CHICAGO 
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THE AGE OF “ORLON". .. LUXURY WITH PRESS RETENTION 

Designed for Itie Space Age. these fall slacks give you the scientific advan- 
tages of '‘Orion”* acrylic fiber. Modern "Orion" enhances them with a 
luxury you can touch and see, modern shape and crease retention, new 
wrinkle recovery, longer wear. All this, plus automatic wash 'n' wear conven- 
ience, makes them the greatest advance in slacks since slacks were invented! 

*Pu Pont'i rcgttlerad Irodamoti. Og Pont moket iiban, not iTia (ob'Ki or dot'll «l>own hara. 


ACRYLIC FIBER 



l.I.USTHATKn September 7, 1959 
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COUNTRY SUIT LEADS THE LEISURE LIFE. ALSO KNOWS 
WAY ABOUT TOWN. COMPANIONABLE CUT IN HOPSACK8. 
TWEEDS. SMALL CHECKS. SUPPLE WOOL AND ORLON 
BLEND BY WARREN OF STAFFORD. COLORS; MUTED 


GORDON-FORO, 350 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 1. NEW YORK 



Clean your lake with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquatic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
ond water supply. One treatment lasts 
oil season. See your dealer or write 

REASOR'HILL Corporation 

Box 36SI, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


// 

Xyl ■'kl.-iN does not be^in 
climbing mountains or fishing or 
sailing ‘loithoui changing a little 
himself^ and never, anyjjhere in 
the 'joorld, have so tnanx neiv peo- 
ple discovered socjuicklx the pleas- 
ures, disciplines and rewards of 
ardent participation in sport." 

SPOR TS ILL VSTRA TED 

Amert>\i'i ^a!itn,il Sptrn H'rekh 


A PROUD NAME . . . 

ALREADY OLD WHEN 
FRANCE WAS YOUNG 

COGNAC POLIGNAC bears 
a royal name, famous 
Since the Crusades . . . 
a name which today 
signifies the oi^ cognac 
whose superb quality 
is entirely contioiled by 
the world-renowned 
Cognac Cooperative of 
France. Discover Cognac 
Polignac tot yourself . . . 
serve it with pride. 

10 PKOOF COSHAC, IHPQIKO flOM CCCNIC. FBAMCf 01 DENNIS S NUPPdl. N. T.. N. I. IMPOITCIS If CHAMPACNf HEICKI 



COGNAC OF ROYALTY 


MOTOR SPORTS 


Important national and region- 
al automobile races and rallies 
through the end oj Koremher 


e-T_i SCCA National Races 
Thompson, Crmn. 

s«p(.T: N.ASCAR Southern "500”, Dar- 
lington. S.C. 

sapi. Ti I'S.AC 100-mile championship rare 
Du Quoin. 111. 

sapt. SCCA Road .America 500, Ellc- 

hurt Lake, \Vi«. 

Sept, tj-13: SCCA N'ew York— race 
Bridgehampton, N.Y. 

Sept- SCCA Fiorida-Ctold Coast F.n- 

durance Race, Boca ILiion, Fl.'i. 

Sept- 13! USAC 100-milc champion.ship 
race, Syracuse, N.Y. 
s*pi.is- 2 oi SCC-A N'ew England — 4th An- 
nual Gaspi^ Rally, Caribou, Maine. 
s*pt. i»! IfS.AC lOO-mile championship 
race, Indiana State Fairgrounds, Indian- 
apolis. 

sapt- l•-ao: SCCA Johnn.v Apple.seed Ral- 
ly, Cleveland. 

s«pi. aoi USAC 250-mile stock car race, 
.Milwaukee. 

sapi 3»-3ei SCCA National Rare, Wat- 
kins Glen, N.Y. 

sapi- as-sT. SCCA Colorado— Continental 
Divide Rally, Aspen, Colo. 
s«pt- a?! USAC lOO-mile championship 
race, Trenton, N.J, 

sapt. ari N.ASC.AR 250-milc Sweep- 
stakes, Martinsville, Va, 

Oat. »-ioi SCCA New York — Rip Van 
Winkle Rally, We.stchester County .Air- 
port, White plains, N.Y. 

Oat. 10-111 SCCA South Jersey-Philadfl- 
phia— race. Vineland, N.J. 

Oat. ii; USAC lOO-mile championship 
race, Albuquerque. 

Oat. iTi SCCA New York— race. Lime 
Ruck, Conn. 

oat.tT.13! SCC.A San Jacinto— South Texa-s 
Slate Fair Rally, Beaumont, Texas. 

Oat. 13: USAC lOO-mile chainpion.ship 
race. Phoenix. 

oci. 33-28: SCCA KunsHS Cit.v — Flaming 
Fall Rally, Camdenton, Mo. 

Oat. 28 : US.AC' lOfl-mile championship 
race, Sacramento. 

Nav. 8-8: SCCA Philadelphia — .Appala- 
chian Rally, Hershey, Pa. 

NOV. 14-18: SCCA Central Florida— race, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 28 . 0 OC. 8; Speed Week, Na.s.sau, Ba- 
hamas. 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A rOMHfinp 0 / (he »port» informatioH of the week 


BOXING I'tah's (;enr Kullmor. ahamlrin- 
ing his customary wade-right-in style, jig- 
gled ponderously just beyond the range of 
Carmen Basilio's formidable left, countered 
almost as he very well pleased, to win NBA 
version ol world middleweight title Viy 14lh- 
round kayo lure poijr -U . Baffled by Full- 
mer's radical tactic. Basilio was solidly 
thumped so often his corner cried halt. Said 
Basilio disconsolately afterward: "Fullmer 
is the strongest guy I ever fought. No sense 
of cryin'. lie kicked the hell out of me." 

The New York State Athletic Commission 
sent word to Heavyweight Chamoion Inge- 
mar Johansson that, for his work on the 
night of June 2t> against then-champion 
Floyd Patterson, it was holding checks to- 
taling S122.766.17. The kitty, said the com- 
mis.sion, was made up of S52. 532.17 from 
gate receipts le.«.« taxes, plus $“<1,234 ac- 
crued in rights from television and radio. 
Next day, Johaiixson. who had said he 
would not sign for a return bout until he 
had a full accounting of the first fight's 
earnings, put his pen to a contract to meet 
Patterson in the I'nited State.s between 
March 1 and June 15 of next year, prob- 
ably in Los .Angeles. 

HARNESS RACING Flying for all he wa.s 
worth I about $25d.b0(l so far , Bje B>e B>fd, 
a 4-year-old pacer, beat around track in blur 
of spinning spokes at urging of Driver t'lini 
lliKtatns to set world record l;o7 1 a for mile 



BYE BYE BYRD WINS IN PULL FLIGHT 


on a half-mile track at Roosevelt Raceway. 
Earlier in week at Roosevelt, .xdins Claire .sa- 
shayed smartly down thestreteh. covered the 
mile in 1:59 4 3 for a world record among 1- 
yoar-old pacing mares. <ie<wge Phalcn was the 
driver. 

TENNIS C.S. Davis Cup team, stung by 
AU'x Olmcdo's first -round los.s to ,\u.stralia's 
awkward, left-handed Neale Krascr. never 
could make jp the deficit despite two single.s 
victories lOlmedo and Barr> MarKa> both 
stopped Rod Laver . was dumped in straight 
sets in doubles, saw the trophy slip hack 
down under when MacKay double-faulted 
14 limes during final critical match (played 
on two consecutive days' to lose the match 
and the cup to Fraser. Said r.S. Captain 
Perry Jones: "My prediction of a 5-0 sweep 
was not exactly right." 

GOLF -Stymied nine times running in her 
quest for U.S. amateur title. Barbara Mrlmlrc 
blended luck (a four-leaf clover from 15)58 
Champion .Anne Qua.oti and skill 10th time 
around to heat Joanne Goodwin by 4 and 
3 in Washington. D.C. (xrc page Si\. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATINO - ,U/.s’.S SCPKIITE^T III. pilnlri bv 
(■.in>i.WA li.,b ifiltruoliaMtil Hurixe- 

irorih Trunbii for mliinifrt/ hnhupbiHet al Df- 
Iroll. »■!'>., lr„x-« on M bip» l/rro—r 0/ wrrA.tnf- 
ral fnilutf: Mavcricli, pilolnl hy Bill .■Or-i.' f ..s'. 
Tx'o (loo* Itiier Maverick icon I ’.Ih ruHning n] 
surer Cup mrr ot Deimil. H'//*r»r(i«n btenunt 
o] itiber rfimniihtieHle: .Mias .‘tu|icrica( III. 
JeKICY JE.\KIXS. Oruue I'oinle. Mirh.. l\S. 
Thitlle aaiting lille, nl St. I'elertburg, J'lo. 

BOXING IIESIIY COOPEB. J-roun.; 7'KU orer 
Gaxir Dr KIrrk In rtinin Wri‘i>Ji Btnpirr bearp- 
irtlglil lillt, I’urlhfiitl, irnti'<, 

BUY II.ARHIS. lo-nund oirr Jut Bp- 


hr<ir 


■. flU'IA 


FOOTBALL -CHICAGl) BEMIS 5i. Pillrburth 
.'iltrlerr IT. erbihillon. Hio-Iom. 

SEW YORK GIAS'TS JS. DriruxI Lion* 0. t-fhi- 

hilinn. Drlrnit. 

LOS iS'CFLES K.iMS ,»S, ffciVnjc Cnr.linalH 

XI, rrhibiliuii. Liia .Angrirr. 

nALTl.MDBE roLT.s' iJ, WnAhinjIon Rrdutin* 

Id. rj-AiftPion, Bnilimore. 

QOi.r-r.E\'E UTTI-EB. 

wilh IIS fnr Ti JiolM .Uii 
FKirZ LEFFISaWELl. JH.. SUumi ShurtA. 
Fl't.. In'muliunal Japtte juninr ehampioPAhip. 
vilh «S() for Ti Wrt. PortAmonth. Co. 

STEVE SPRAY. IniUanola. /eon. 1l'f»(rrn /enier 
rhumpioHAhip. M nnd 7 orer Dorr Lreit. Toraen, 
.Iri'j,. (il t'humpiiinp. III. 

CHARLES BOSU'ELL. flirming/iew, iHlrrne- 
pionrhip for Airlh rlrnijkl li'mr. 


\liller Open, 


i ilh I 


hnU.". Kilrhent 


.Ampul 


HORSE RACING DVS'CE run i/f Tom Fool ; 
ttib.iiS Anirrirtin Derhp, J >. m. in l:i9 i S, 6v 
S't lennllit, Arlington Park. Lnit C. C 'uik up. 


yitb r 


i S. bp ! >4 lenglbn, h. 


Iritrk'A ni- 


HF.AVES'LY BODY: Fioi.itoo PrinrcAA Pal 
.SV«l-r», 6 t.. in .' .-Oe i J. J ** lenglhA, Arlingl'm 
Park. .Uanuel Yrita up. 

SILKY SI’LI.IVA.K. rouxc-froiu-nnu-here oondrr 
barer who once won millienr 0/ frttn.U end a Jeir 
rureA, began loatng bulb ranAlAtenllp ufter IfiSH 
Ktnlurkp Derbp Jiatro. oii.a rrli'rrd lo iluil in 
Cali/orniii l/eriiuAt 11/ reeurring leg trouble. 


JI4.»"5 uipb fur .ljn.513 
.peed r^rd. Earlier. Thor. 
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PAN AMERICAN GAMES - In firti Ibree dnpA nf 
gii»ir* Cni/fr/ State, look IS gold Mprdula. Tbeg 
are: i'Hi-me'rr burdltA: JOSH CVLRHE.ATH. 
USMne’tr d.i.Ji; ^.4 1' XORTOS. Pale rnuli: 
nos BR.ACC. Broad fump: IKVIS BO. BOB- 
EKSOS. ICeinrn'* CO-wr'rr dank: IS.ABEl.I.E 
DAXIELS. Fealbtrweigbl weight I//»ing: /.S'.l.AC 
BERtlEK. Biin((innrrijhl; CIIARI.ES VIS' I 
Fenring.- Oram foiU JOSEPH P.I/,^'7'7'-I. UE.VE 
GL.AZEB. HAL GOLDS.MITH. ALBERT 
AXELBOO: indiridual joilt (iOLDSMlTH. 

6,'m-meltr rare: BILL DELLISGER. sm-meter 
rare: TOM MI BPIIY. Ueinrn', dUrun: EAR:. 
EVE /JEOU’.V. H'oeirn'. luo-meler dark: l.f- 
rl.SDA WIIJ.IA.MS. Dtralblon: PAVE EO- 
STROM. Sbooiing: .learn fret piAinli SELSOS 
LISCOLS. BOY SITHERLASD. LLOYD 
BVKCHETT. r/r .</.t.4i\S.' ii'fidfridool free pia. 
loL LI.SCOLS. Hammer Ibrow: AL HALL, lligh 
jump: i ll. ARLES DI'.M.AS. 

SHOOTING — f'/. y//E B.AILEY, Oguawka, HI. 
farmer. aulAbol field nf i.JSt lu irin fiOlb Grand 
A>nerie-in handicap Irnpehooling ehampionebip, 
Vandalla. Ohio. 

SWIMMING- 


TENNIS - KARE.S HASTZE. San Diego, are: 
.Vimejr Birbep. .San Angelo, Te^ae, S 6. « 1. ii 
l\s. girU lawn rhampionAbip. PbiMelpbin. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4-,'." I. 5- Plotr :l, A.P, i3', C'*de *e ihel-, X«, 
5'0-e, A.a., Mo*e 6 Hrfb ScForiiaac. jonr G. 
Z.r-ne-*ioe 14 i,5, IS-O3. 3 Fo-Ir 24, 27— 

a'aA-gsbvA.a, 30, 31 -fed Baih 34 C = eke 
3S icxr. •Aa.'- ■'}>«' E.«- rj Star 12( 36, 

37 — Hen« 40 A.P 41 OF nai U.S. 

NO.r’-aii 42-5 a Schaebio- 46,47 -*,' 53- 
A'lhb-., Ha.f S9-Siever C. W be- 60 S.-i 
Olcr .Ma;- ji- 62 — cBo'ieiv Tao Arg;»r t Bobji. 



MMK. JACQl'EI.INE 
AL'RIOL, daughter- 
in-law of es-presidont 
of the French Repub- 
lic. Vincent Auriol. and 
women's world air- 
speed record holder, 
flew French jet at twice 
the speed of sound, 
about 1.350 mph. 


ARNOLD RlEfiflER, 

39. chain-smoking 
marksman of Castle 
Rock. Wash., steadied 
nerves at Grand .Amer- 
ican trap.shoot. splat- 
tered l,122con.secutive 
clay pigeon* over Van- 
dulia. Ohio country- 
side for world record. 




NEIL JOHNSTON. 30, 
Philadelphia Warrior 
hasketball star ithree 
limes NB.A high scor- 
eri until hobbled by 
trick knee, achieved 
hislife'aambition when 
Warrior.* offered him 
job AS their new head 
coach. 


NANCY DAIN of Co- 
lumbus. N. Mex., a.s 
pretty as she is rugged, 
was first in breakaway 
roping, first in barrel 
racing, wound up win- 
ning all-round cowgirl 
title at National High 
School rodeo in laiwis- 
town, Mont. 




ALFREDO CAMARE- 
RO. a television sales- 
man from .Argentina, 
swam 22 mile.* from 
Cap Gris Nea. France 
lo Folkestone, England 
in 11:48:26 despite 
nine-foot waves, won 
annual Plnglish Chan- 
nel race over 22 others. 


RLAINB WILKI.NSON, 
IS.ol Fullerton. Calil!, 
set out on bicycle for 
New York eight weeks 
ago. found hills as steep 
as hotel rates, lived 
largely on pancakes, 
reached destination 
with firm • resolve to 
hitchhike home. 


CHARI.F.S CPCHL'RCH 
of .Atlanta sent finely 
tuned six-pound mod- 
el car skittering around 
scaled-down track at 
153 mph. won the 
American Model Race 
Car Assn, national 
chamtiionship at Belle- 
ville, III. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROY TERRELL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Bcmt^weary after playing five games in 
four days ;and losing four of them', the 
San Krancisro Ciiants Staggered into Los 
Angeles on Friday to meet the well-rested 
Dodgers, their once-eomfortable leiul 
shaved to two games, As it turned out the 
(liants were playing possum. They landed 
on Dodger Are D<in Drysdale for five runs 
in the first two innings, coasted in behinil 
the shutout pitching of Sam Jones. It was 
perhaps the National League’s most im- 
portant night of the year. Failure of the 
la>.-> .4ng(>]es Dodgers to kltock ofT the 
(fiants in their series opener was the only 
blight on an otherwise perfect week. 
Sandy Koufax pitched a splendid game 
an<i Johnny Podres a good one against 
th<- Phils, When Drysdale c<illapsed on 
Friday <xir poyr . 10 ' the entire Dodger 
team looki-d ilead. Hut when the .series 
resumed on Sunday 'there was an off «lay 
Saturday as the pro footballers took over 
the Coliseum' the Dodgers were rea<ly 
again. They heal the Giants 7 6 with 
two runs in the ninth inning, capitalizing 
on two i-rrors by San Fran<'isco'.< new whiz 
kid, Willie McCovey, The Mil«auk.-<. 
Urnvcs. with a chance to make up some 
ground, dropped four out of seven instead. 
Their big hitters finally broke the home 
run famine with nine in four day.s 'three 
each by Aaron and A<lc<icki. but <inty 
old faithfuls Spahn and Burdette could 
pitch well enough to win. Almost fiirgol- 
ten after their disastrous slump in late 
July, the Fiiishurgh Pirates came roaring 
back into contention with a 15-4 record 
on the long home stand, treating league 
leaders and tail-enders alike. Boh Friend 
won hisfourth straight with masterful con- 
trol; Vernon Law 15 7' looked more and 
more like i>np of the league's best : Smoky 
Burgess swung a big bat. But the spurt 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


AmeoMn league National Leaiue 
TH( BEST PITCHERS 


Complete tames 


Hilt pet tame 
Walks per |ame 
SOs per game 
Runs per tame 


Lary. Del 17-8 
Paseual Wash 13 

Score Clev S 72 
Lary. Del I 69 
Score. Clev 8.12 
Wilhelm Balt 2 50 


Anionelli SF 18-7 
Burilelte Mil 17 
Spahn Mil 17 
Anionelli SF 7.33 
Burdette Mil 1 19 
Koufai LA 10 07 
Anionelli SF305 


THE BEST HIITERS 


Kuenn Del 955 Aaron Mil 358 
Killebrew. Wash 38 Banks. Chi 38 
(1 par 12 AB} 


Petcenlaie 


Extra base hits 
Runs scored 


Coliyilo Clev 38 
(I per 13 AB) 
Colavilo Clev 59 
Yost Del 101 


(t per 13 AB) 

Aaron. Mil 81 
Pinson Cm 112 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 4 79 

Fewest opp- runs Chicaio 3.83 

Most hits Kansas City 9 13 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland/ 93 

Most HRs CItveland 1 16 

Fewest opp HRs Baltimore 0.79 


Cincinnati S.IO 
Milwaukee 3.95 
SI Louis 9 62 
San Francisco 8.29 
Milwaukee 1. 14 
Pillsbuigh 0 83 


was really iriggcri'd by the hitting of 
Rocky N'l'lson, who boosted his average 
from .234 to .300, surprised almost every- 
body but himsi'lf. "‘All I needed," said the 
Rock, ’’was a chance to play regularly." 
Slumping barlly, the Cinrinnaii Ked.s man- 
aged to extract one victory when Rookie 
Jim D'Toole pitched a five-hit shutout, 
struck out 10 Cubs. Hxplained Manager 
Fred Hutchinson; "He just plain threw 
hell out of the hall." Only Tony Taylor’s 
hitting .390 in last 19 games kept the 
t hicago Culii from complete collapse as 
the pitching staff came ajtari. Ken Boyer 


RUNS PROOUCEO 


Runs lesrnmsles Toltl Runs 
Scored Balled In* Produced 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Jensen Bos (.274) 86 

Killebrew. Wash ( 244) 86 

Mal/one Bos (.283) 78 

Minoso Clev (298) 77 

Colavito, Clev (268) 80 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm ( 316) 94 

Pinson. Cm (330) 112 

Aaron. Mil ( 358) 100 

Banks Chi ( 297) 80 

Mays SF(30S) 100 


'Dfrienl bp ..ib/rnr/inj UU-Jrum HHU 


was named first .Si. I^uis Cardinal captain 
since Schoendienst left, promptly fired up 
the club by exiending hitting streak to 
19 game.s. He had ample help from Joe 
Cunningham, who closed in on Henry 
Aaron in the batting race, eelebrated his 
28th birthday with four hits. The I’hita- 
(lelphiu I’hillics coniinuetl to do things no 
major league team should do, caused 
Manager Eddie Sawyer to moan: "We 
make mistakes some of my minor league 
teams didn't make." 

Slandinis SF 73-57 LA 71-59 Mil 70-60 Pill 70-62 

Cm 63-^. Chi 62-67 SIL 61-72, Phil 54-79 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The pennant race was over for .six of ihe 
eight teams, and all eye.s were on Cleve- 
land where the two leaders ran head-on 
into each other Ufc puge 37 1. The Chi- 
cago While Sox. choice of most observers 
because of their poise ami remarkable 
speed and defensi-, rose to the occasion. 
With Turk Lown and Gerry Staley bril- 
liant in relief of the weakened pitching 
staff, the Sox warmed up with three vic- 
tories over the also-rans, then lit into 
Cleveland as if the whole season depended 
on this one series. The ( locland Indi- 
ans. riding the crest of an eight-game 
winning streak which had cut Chicago’s 
lead at one point to one game, lost their 
momentum in a hurry. Big hitter.s i Cola- 
vito, Francona and Power failed to come 
through, and Indian pitchers, who hail 



MOT BAT 1 .440 1 gave Card Joe Cunning- 
ham a good shot at the NL title, while 
Tiger Harvey Kuenn held wide AL lead. 


been toying with n<inpoiitenders, couldn’t 
get the usually light-hitting Sox out when 
it counted. Elsa-where, there was a dog 
fight for the first ilivision, with no team 
able to gain an edge. The New York 
Y.mkees discovered that their best pitch- 
er was .\rt Ditmar i2.98 ER.A : the rest 
of the high-priced stall' 'Ford, Turley, 
lyursen, etc.' was miserable. The Deiroii 
Tigers had a so-sti week ds-spite their 
cast of stars i Frank Lary, first .\merican 
Leaguer to win 17 games: Harvey Kuenn, 
.351. uml .Al Kuline, ,333. one-two in the 
butting ruee; Jim Banning, league leader 
with 150 striki'outs: Eddie Yost, u 17- 
homer, 100-runs-srore<l leadoff man . The 
italiimure Oriiile.s did un abuut-face, 
came up with good bitting instead of bad, 
bii<i pitching instead of good, found the 
new combinuiioti was worse than before, 
fell from third place to fifth. Continued 
intprovement of the iiostou Bed Sox was 
due to hitting from unexpected sources 
'Gary Geiger, Pumpsie Green, Dick Ger- 
neri • and a pitching lift supplied by Jerry 
Casale and Bill Monbouquette. The Kan- 
sas Cily .Athletics’ hopes for a first-divi- 
sion berth were kept alive by the ,300 
hitting of Bill Tuttle, long one of the 
game's best center fielders, and a big 
comeback by Bob Cerv i26 hits in 65 
trips, 16-game hitting streak, club lead in 
RBls and home runs . The Washington 
-Senators really looked like the old Wash- 
ington Senators when even the home runs 
stopped. They produced only three in 11 
games, one of which was Harmon Killf- 
brew's No. 38. 

Slandmit Chi 80-49 Cl»v 75 55. Del 65-65 NY 64- 

66 Blit 61-66 Box 61-69 KC 59-70 Wash 52-77 


TEAM 

Balling 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Fox .314 

Clav Powsr 302 

NY Lop«{ 286 

Oet Kuenn 355 

Ball Woodling .317 

Bos Runnels 318 

KC Tuttle 304 

Wash lemon 267 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepeda .319 

LA Snider 318 

Mil Aaron .358 

flit Burgess 315 

Cm Pinson 330 

6hi Banks 297 

StL Cunningham 351 

Phil Bouchee 280 


Lollar 20 
Colaviio 38 
Mantle 26 
Maxwell 27 
Tnandos 25 
Jensen 25 
Cerv 17 

Killebrew 38 

Cepeda 25 
' with 21 


36 


Aaron 
Slued 
Robinson 32 
Banks 38 
Boyer 


Post 


19 


Pilchers 


Wynn 

McLish 

Ford 

DeKeV 


Anionelli 18-7 
Drysdale 15-10 
Burdette 18-13 
Face 16-0 
Newcombe 12-7 


Hobbic 12-11 
McDaniel 14-11 
Conley 12-7 


Ruitit 


through ^alurilag, Auguul iV 


6 


SrORTB II.Ll'gTnATKD Sr;if,-l 


retd 


Rck 

your 

model 





A.C.^Alfa Romeo.. Allard 
Aeton-Hartln. .Austin. .Morgan 
Bentley. .Borgward. .DKW. .Facel-Vega 
English Ford.. Flat.. Hillman.. Jaguar.. 

Jensen. .Lancia. .H.G. . .Haseratl . .Mercedes-Benz . .BMH 
Horrls . .Opel. .Porsche . .Pegaso. .Renault . .Rolls-Royce . .Saab , 

Trluiiph Singer . .Standard . .Stinbeam. .Daimler . .Toyopet . . 

Vauxhall Volkswagen.. Volvo. .and others Slmca 


Firestone Tires come in 17 sizes fitting 95% of all imported cars 

\^^^atover your import, whntover size tire it uses, pirk from hiph-perfonnauce Fir<‘-stonc< — provod round the world 
ill sports car cornpotilioii. l-’in-stone tires fil i:^-inch through 16-inch wheels in 95 out of 100 foreign cars. They offer 
you speedway-proved Firestone Rubber-\* — longest-wearing rubbiT ever used in Firestone tires. \nd you get the 
<‘.\tra mileage, safety, heat resistance and impact protection of S F (Safety-Fortified) cord. .\sk for Firestone DeLuie 
Champions, tnbt'less or tubed, for everyday driving or rallying — and 
Firestone Su/>er Sports 1/0 and 1/0 T for competition and all-weather 
sports car performance. You can buy them right now, on convenient 
terms if you wish, at your nearby Firi'stone Dealer or Store. 


fif4$t0n0 

eSTTBR RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copyright 1959. The Firvzlone Tire A nuhber Company 
*Fireitone Hahtta-X it compounded ipecijieatly for each type of Fireitone lire. 
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COMING EVENTS 



“Quit fooling around... 
call them Long Distance’’ 


Your telephone is certainly the fast way to share the 
news. It's friendly and personal, too. In fact, a tele- 
phone call is the next best thing to being there. Isn't 
there someone you’d like to visit by phone right now? 


I 

I LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

I Here are some examples: 

I Cincinnati to Indianapolis 40< 

j Pittsburgh to Buffalo 55<! 

[ New Orleans to Houston SO** 

[ Boston to St. Louis *135 

j Philadelphia to Dallas *1§2 


neit art Ihe Station-to-Slation ralet for the firtt three minulei, 
after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excite lax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM /A')', 

Call by number. It’s twice as fast. 


September 4 to September If) 

AH timet an E.O.T. 
ir Ciilor lelrririon « Te/eritiun a .Veiworlc radio 


Friday, September 4 

BASEBALL 

■ Kaniuig City st DHroit, 2:20 |i.m. 'Mulual'. 

■ Mnlth<-A-it vs. Monilps. liKhts. 10 rds.. AiLinlii* 

■ Ciiy. X.J,. ID p.m. 'N’Br '. 

FOOTBALL 'flfl>F. pr<^ASOn^ 

Ballimurc vs. I'ittshurxh Bt Miami 'N '. 

Kansas City Opm. $20,000, Kan.aa» riiy. Mo. 
fthrough Sopl. 7 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

BaiM-liall, liRskrthall 'men nnd Aomnn'. boxinc 
'finals , pipji'sirisn sports 'Thrii- Pav Kvi-ni . 
iwimmine 'men and womon'. yarhtinx 'finals . 

• I SI-TA SinelM and Miiod noiibli's rharni*.. 

■ romst Hills. N.Y., Ihrough S*|.t. 13 (S'Br. 
Si>|)i. 12. 13'.» 


Saturday, September 5 

AUTO RACING 

X'all. Sf’CA racoa, Thom[>son. Conn, fthniueh 


■ <T<-vi-land at rhiosgo, 2:2S p.m. 'NRC'. 

• Milwaukp.' at finrinnati, 2:2.S p.m. (f’B.S-TV. 

■ Mu'ual-radinK 


A»<''.* 

Sun Franoitno vs 
riovi'lund al luig 
S'rw York vs. Gi 


'1, Waahinxlon al Jarksonvills 

I. rhioAEo Cardinals si SnaitU'. 
a Aiixolmi 'S' . 

Irtu-n Hay at llansor. Mi-. S' . 


HORSE RACING 

Waahineion i’ark Futurity, $100,000, Waahin>;- 
ion al Arlinglon I'lirk, Ilf. 

S'aSRUU Ciiunlv Handirap, $25,000, BtHmont 
I'ark. S.Y. iCHS .* 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 

f.S. <*hami>«., KIkIh. III. al»> SvpI. fi' 

FAN AMERICAN GAMES 

Hasi-ball. Iiaskrtliall imi-n and vomanb <v|ur>s- 
trian sports 'Thrif Day Kvonl , Kymnastic 
■men and womon, finals '. swimminR (men anc 


Sunday, September 6 

BASEBALL 

s MiKaukM' at CIn’innati. 2:2.5 p.m. 'CB.SV 

■ n.•v.^and at Cniraxo. 2:20 p.m. S'B<’-TV 

■ Mutual-radio . 

BOATING 

N'aliiinal llullioard Asan. Amaiour rhamps, 
N'ashvilli- 'also Sept. T). 

HORSE SHOW 

Indiana SlalP Fair. Indisnaiiolii (throuel 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

Dasoliall ifinals', baskothall 'mrn and women 
inalB'. i«i|Ui-strian snorls (Thnv Day Kvont 
swimminx 'mvn and womvn, finals', Chicaxu 


Monday, September 7 

AUTO RACING 

NASI'AK Grand National division, $70,000 
Darlinxton. S.C. 

■ I'illsbunch St Milwsukoo, 2.-20 p.m. iMutusl! 

HORSE RACING 

Washinxion I’ark Handirap. $100,000. Wash 
inxton at Arllnxlon I’ark, III. 

Honu'man Futurity trot, $30,000, Indianapolis 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

riosinx l•l■rl■monil*s. ('hirugo. 

Tuesday, September 8 

MORSE RACING 'Irotirrsi 

llorsoman Slake Irul. $4r>.000, Indianapoli*. 

ll’rf/Hcsdiii/, September 9 

■ Cinrinnali al ChiraRo, 2:20 p.m. iMutual). 

Inli-rnslional Challi-nxi- t'up. aaillnx ranora 
Kuslrheiter, N-Y. ithrciugh Sr-pl. II ■- 

BOXING 

■0 Brown vs, Korwin, lights, 10 rds., Columbus 
Ohio. lOp.m, (ABC'. 

' Thursday, September 10 

BASEBALL 

■ Si. l,ouis al Milwaukee. 2:20 p.m, (Mutual). 

* Sec local tilling 
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This four-door imported station wagon gives you 
comfort, convenience— economy, too! 


Ihis versatile station wagon is as trim 
and compact as any station wagon can 
jnsritiably be. Rut it is a substantial 
automobile in every respect. 

.•\n admirable teanire you’ll notice 
right off is the convenience of four-door 
design. 'I'hink of the bother this elim- 
inates. .And the rear door.s, inciden- 
tally, also give a .second access to the 
cargo area. (’I'he big tail gate door is 
counterpoised, making it easy for you 
to open with one hand.) 


luggage space. Or, with dispatch, the 
rear seat may be folded away — more 
than doubling the cargo area. 

The panoramic windows give you 
unrestricted vision. The wrap-around 
bumpers add protection and improve 
appearance. .And, American drivers 
will also feel comfortably at home with 
the standard .American gearshift and 
full-size steering wheel with its half- 
ring horn push. 

The A'auxhall’s four-cylinder engine 
is generous with power yet niggardly, 
with fuel, delivering 28 to .^.s miles 


per gallon at highway speeds. 

.A complete inventory of parts and 
competent service are both readily 
available at PiJiitiac dealers who are 
alwav?, nearby. 

Inspect every detail of this solidly 
constructed and well-appointed station 
wagon. Aoii’l! discover a combination 
of qualities and conveniences which 
makes it a rare find among imports. 

See your nearest dealer soon if you’re 
considering a station wagon. You'll 
find no ether choice you could make 
measures up to the versatile A’auxhall. 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY GENERAL MOTORS 

SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS IN AMERICA 


Inside, there is ample room for a 
family of fiv'e, leaving 22 cubic feet of 


BRITAIN’S VAUXHALL 
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AUSTRALIA WINS IT 


The ex-Davis Cup captain explains America's loss of the cup as 
a matter of mismatched moods on the part of the players 
and a lack of courtside help on the part of Captain Perry Jones 
by WILLIAAT K TALBERT 


A ustralia finally recovered the Da- 
.vis Cup at Forest Hills last week. 
When Neale Fraser finally finished off 
Barry MacKay on Monday 8-fi, 3-6, 
6-2, 6-4, it gave the Aussies the victo- 
ry, three matches to two. both Mac- 
Kay and Alex Olmedo, the Peruvian 
who was supposed to carry the main 
hopes of the \3.S. team, had beaten 
Rod Laver, the No. 2 Australian, but 
those were our only points. The rest 
of the time, due largely to Olmedo’s 
disappointing play, it was a field day 
for the boys from down under. 

Two days before the challenge 
round, munching hors d’oeuvres at 
the Commodore Hotel where the Da- 
vis Cup draw was being made, U.S. 
Captain Perry Jones confidently pre- 
dicted his tennis forces would sweep 
past the challenging Australians 5-0. 

This was not a mere psychological 
thrust. There appeared sound reason- 
ing for such an optimistic outlook. 
America had Alex Olmedo, who eight 
months before had crushed a far finer 
Australian team in the tennis upset 
of the generation. Barry MacKay was 
now playing the beat tennis of his life. 
And only a few days before, in the U.S. 
championship at Brookline, Mass., 
Olmedo and 18-year-old Earl Buch- 
holz Jr. had carried Australia’s World 
Doubles Champions Neale Fraser 
and Roy Emerson to five sets, with 
Olmedo obviously off form. 

Jones's reasoning was that if Ol- 
medo and Company could beat Ash- 
ley Cooper and Mai Anderson, then 
rated the top amateurs of the world, 
as they did in Brisbane last Decem- 
ber, then they should have little trou- 
ble with the second-stringers Captain 
Har-y Hopman had assembled after 
Cooper and Anderson turned pro. 


What happened? 

First of all, Olmedo, whose tennis 
is dictated by his moods, suddenly 
turned sour. He was not mentally 
prepared for the big assignment, and 
as a result the power of America’s 
resistance crumbled. 

.\t Brisbane, Olmedo had been 
prodded to h'ls superior effort by a 
team of Jack Kramer’s hardened pro- 
fessionals, particularly Pancho Gon- 
zales. Since then Kramer had quit as 
the team’s chief counsel because of 
criticism, and Gonzales now was back 
in Los Angeles, pouting over a con- 
tract feud with Boss Kramer. 

In the openingsingles match against 
Fraser, Olmedo was dull and listless. 
There was no fire or determination. 
He merely went through the motions. 

Explanations for this letdown were 
many. Some said he wa.s still smart- 
ing from the official slaps he took after 
his lackadaisical loss to Abe Segal 
and subsequent suspension in theclay- 
court tournament in Chicago. Others 
said it was the tension and responsi- 
bility of being recognized as the best 
amateur in the world. Captain Jones 
said he thought his star player was 
spoiled by too much adulation. .\t any 
rate, Olmedo w-as definitely down. 

Fra.ser served remarkably. He com- 
pletely confounded Olmedo with his 
high bounding spin service, which he 
put into the backhand or forehand 
corners with a deceptively similar mo- 
tion. Alex put in play only 40'^i. of 
Fraser’s serves. 

There was no reason that in the long 
four-set match Olmedo should not 
have solved the tricky delivery and 
learned to return it. Yet he never 
changed tactics. A chipper, particu- 
larly off his backhand, the Peruvian 


stood just inside the base line and tried 
to catch the service on the rise. Often 
he barely touched the ball, and there 
were limes he missed it completely. 

The spin service is not new'. Play- 
ers used it as far back as the early 
1900s. One of the cardinal rules of 
competitive tennis is always to 
change a losing game. Olmedo should 
have tried standing back of the line 
catching the ball at its height, driv- 
ing instead of chipping on the return. 

Jones said he suggested this to 
Olmedo, but the Inca youngster de- 
clined to change. “Alex is a touch 
player,” said Jones, "and he alw'ays 
felt his touch would return.” 

Jones, of course, had the disadvan- 
tage as captain of never having gone 
through the competitive grind. He is 
a tennis administrator — a wonderful 
one— but by his own admission he is 
not a tactician, and from courtside 
could not be expected to catch the 
little faults that are quickly obvious 
to a man like Hopman, a former Da- 
vis Cupper himself. 

Hopman deserves immeasurable 
credit. He did an excellent job of 
bringing his team of second-stringers 
and raw youths through the cam- 
paign into the challenge round. Hs 
took his team more than 25,000 miles 
and played on various surfaces and 
in various climates in beating Mexi- 
co, Canada, Cuba, Italy and India 
en route to Forest Hills. 

Hopman’s one big coup was the 
development of a first-rate doubles 
team, Fraser and Emerson, which 
swept through the Wimbledon and 
U.S. championships and won the Da- 
vis Cup doubles point. 

The U.S. was derelict in organizing 
a good pair. Olmedo and Buchholz 
were teamed after Wimbledon and, 
while I think they are probably the 
best we could choose under the cir- 
cumstances, they should have been 
forged into a stronger team. For one 
thing, they might have been paired 
earlier so they could learn to play to- 
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gether better. For another, Olmedo 
might have been more effective play- 
ing the forehand court, as he did with 
Ham Richardson last year. Hopman 
himself e.xpressed private fears that 
Olmedo might be shifted to his more 
familiar station. 

He was surprised that our team did 
not use more imagination. Olmedo, 
still plagued by Fraser’s service, 
played poorly. He didn’t poach and 
cut off enough shots. Buchholz, 
whose tension in such circumstances 
is excusable, made too many errors 
and wild gambles instead of playing 
percentage doubles. 

While losing so decisively, the 
American team might have tried 
formation changes which worked so 
effectively in the past — such as the 
scissors play used by Vic Seixas and 
Tony Trabert in their big upset vic- 
tory in 1953 or the tandem that 
Olmedo and Richardson sprang on 
Fraser last year. In serving to Fraser 
in the backhand court the netman on 
the Dlmedo-Richardson team stood 
on the same side as the server, nullify- 
ing Fraser’s crisp cross-court return. 

Olmedo played better tennis— but 
not his best— in his Sunday match 
against Laver, the bowlegged Queens- 
lander who had set points in each of 
the sets he lost, Alex still showed 
lapses In concentration. At times he 
was brilliant, particularly in clutch 
spots, but at other times his play was 
shaky. Once in the third set— at a 
critical stage— he had Laver com- 
pletely out of position and he tried a 
difficult stop volley. The ball hit the 
net cord and bounced back. There 
were other safer shots he might have 
tried. This was the Olmedo of the 1959 
challenge round, tentative and un- 
sure. A clue to what was wrong may 
be found in James Murray’s study 
of him on the next page. 


BOUNDING SCRVE of Aus.Mc N'eale Fraser 
wa.s returned only 40', i of time by Olmedo. 



OLMEDO: 
THE 
ENIGMA 
OF TENNIS 


by JAMES MURRAY 


He was everybody’s hero last 
year when he won the Davis 
Cup for the U.S., but 
at Forest Hills the brilliant, 
moody Peruvian frustrated 
tennis fans with his erratic play 


I’holoi/rapk by Ted 



LOUNGING OLMEDO WEARS SOLEMN EXPRESSION. DESPITE GAY ITALIAN STRAW HAT 
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Last weekend at Forest Hills the 
man irho was primarily responsible 
for America's dramatic capture of 
the Uavis Cwp in 1 958 all but lobbed 
it right back. It was frustrating. If 
he had been at the top of his form, 
the challenge round would not have 
been close. In the U.S. tennis fans 
sighed as they realized what had 
happened: Alex Olmedo teas sim- 
ply behaving like Alex Olmedo. It 
had happened before. It would hap- 
pen again. 

There is nothing else quite like 
Olmedo in the formful world of ten- 
nis. He is the world's best amateur 
tennis player one day. And he is plain 
run-of-the-mill the next. 

I T is New Year's Eve, 1958, in the 
steeply banked Milton tennis sta- 
dium at Brisbane, Australia, and the 
capacity crowd falls sickly silent. The 
Davis Cup is hanging in the balance. 
Nervous and haggard, the Australian 
Ashley Cooper, behind two sets to 
one in the match, T-fi in the set and 
40-love in the game, waits for the 
match-point serve. Across the net the 
poker-faced Peruvian with the black- 
spike hair flashes his racket like a 
machete in the air and the ball hur- 
tles in. Desperate, Cooper leaps at it, 
slashes, hits the ball out of court, and 
the Davis Cup goes over to the U.S. 
Cooper's opponent dances a brief war 
dance, flings his racket in the air and 
bursts into tears. It is Alex Olmedo’s 
-finest hour. 

Now it is May 1959, brief months 
later, in the cool breezes of San Fran- 
cisco. Alex Olmedo, the one-man Da- 
vis Cup team, is playing a California 
second-rater named Clif Mayne in 
the semifinals of the state tourna- 
ment. Onlookers cannot believe their 
eyes. Olmedo leaves the base line only 
six times in three sets as Mayne, who 
would have to pay to see a Davis Cup 
match, eliminates him 6-3, 6-1, 6-0. 
Hisses fill the clubhouse. “Olmedo 
fouled out!” a sportswriter exclaims 
incredulously. 

‘ Now it is July 1959, at Wimble- 
don. Olmedo is crushing the Aussie, 
Rod Laver, in the finals of the world’s 
foremost tournament. The scores are 
devastating, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. Laver 
looks dazed as he walks off the court. 


Alex Olmedo is presented Wimble- 
don's Challenge Cup by the Duchess 
of Kent. Once again he is the toast 
of tennis. 

Now it is two weeks later. Olmedo 
is playing not before royalty but be- 
fore shirtsleeved fans at the National 
Clay Court championship at River 
Forest near Chicago. His opponent 
is not a high-ranking Australian but 
a nondescript South African, Abe 
Segal. Olmedo shows less interest in 
the match than in the bird.s flying 
overhead: in fact, he spends a good 
part of the time watching a pair of 
pretty girls playing a match one court 
away. He loses 6-2, 6-1, 6-0 in a tor- 
rent of boos. Even Opponent Segal 
grows exasperated, shouts at him, 
"Start playing tennis.” Olmedo’s 
eyes merely glitter as he insolently 
double-faults, refuses to play reach- 
able shots and turns his back on his 
opponent’s pleas. He is promptly dis- 
qualified from even playing out the 
doubles in the tourney, and a Chica- 
go paper the next day congratulates 
the officials for “the prompt manner 
in which they tossed Alex Olmedo 
out on his ego.” The paper also re- 
quests that the officials “cut off his 
expense account,” and a columnist 
adds that “while on the subject . . . 
I've been wondering along with some 
millions of others just why it was nec- 
essary to go to a foreign country to 
pick a player to represent the U.S. in 
Davis Cup competition.” 

WHO IS ALKX7 

The question, of course, is begged: 
Which is the real Alex Olmedo? The 
dissident, resentful, balky young In- 
can who would spitefully lose to a 
public-parks player? Or the savage 
slasher of Brisbane and Wimbledon 
who can put away the world’s best in 
straight sets? 

It is probable that neither and 
both is the real .■Vlex Olmedo. For the 
young Peruvian who, in the words of 
one cynic, has become “the U.S.’s 
most embarrassing foreign entangle- 
ment since Tito,” is, in the words of 
a kinder critic, “a guy who wouldn’t 
swat a fly but who would tackle a 
tiger with his bare hands.” 

To be sure, as his good friend My- 
ron MacNamara puts it, “He needs 
an element of self-preservation in the 
match for him to do his best. Alex 


will not beat anybody as a favor to 
the tournament committee.” 

But this does not explain why. 
Tennis has been good to Alex Olme- 
do, goes the refrain. Therefore, he 
owes it a top performance every time 
he goes to the court. 

To understand why Olmedo ap- 
parently doesn’t think .so, it is neces- 
sary to go hack to 1953 when Olmedo 
was a simple, sunny youngster from 
Arequipa, Peru, the son of a quon- 
dam groundskeeper and coach, who 
had become, at the age of 17, the best 
tennis player in Peru. The head of 
the Peruvian tennis association, Jorge 
Harten, knew this wa.s not enough, 
and he imported the U.S. teacher, 
Stanley Singer, to demonstrate the 
finer points to the gifted youngster 
and other Lima hopefuls. 

Olmedo, at that time, had ap- 
peared briefly on the international 
scene, bowing out in his first match 
in the U.S. Nationals at Forest Hills 
in 19.51 (to Jacque Grigry, 6-4, 6-0, 
6-1). But it did not take Singer long 
to realize the boy’s rare talent. 

It became imperative to get Olme- 
do to the U.S., to Los Angeles, before 
his game could atrophy in a welter of 
inferior competition. A collection of 
$700 wa.s taken up, Peru promised to 
send their student $75 a month, and 
in early 1954 Olmedo headed for Los 
Angeles and tennis destiny. 

There was no question then of de- 
livering this uncut diamond directly 
to the fussy, fanatical entrepreneur 
of amateur tennis in southern Cali- 
fornia, Perry T. Jones himself. The 
non-English-speaking, shy and fright- 
ened Olmedo was not ready for Jones 
when he arrived hot and dusty in the 
depot in Los Angeles in February 
1954. A. more fitting mentor in the 
person of a public-park tennis-shop 
proprietor, Joe Cianci, was the man 
who met, clothed, fed and befriended 
the semiwaif who had had to pay a 
Mexican in El Paso to write out the 
wire to Los Angeles about his arrival. 

Cianci put Alex in night school, 
gave him a job in the tennis shop 
when the Peruvian government later 
stopped its subsidies, coached the 
youngster in what tennis he knew 
and encouraged pros like Pancho Se- 
gura to take an interest in him. He 
also schooled him in the realities of 
continued 
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tennis in southern California, Perry 
T. Jones presiding. ‘‘When I take you 
to Mr. Jones,” instructed Cianci ur- 
gently through an interpreter, “no 
matter u ImI happens, no matter how 
mad you get. smile, dammit, smile — 
all the time! Hoar?” 

It would be nice — for the movie 
rights— to be able to report that 
Cianci and his young ward walked 
into the sunset of life still fast friends. 
But Cianci does not even speak to 
Olmedo any more. ”1 found the kid 
an apartment, fed him scrambled eggs 
in the morning, treated him like a 
son. He gives the appearance he’s a 
swell kid. but you can’t rely on him,” 
growls Cianci bitterly today. Olmedo 
bows his head at the charge but does 
not return the serve. “Joe thinks I 
do n»>t give him enough credit. The 
truth is I worked for him in his shop 
— I strung rackets and made malts 
and hamburgers for the customers.” 

Cianci tried manfully to get his 
charge in the hands of Jones. But 
Jones has a rigidly enforced rule that 
his junior tournaments, for which 
Olmedo was eligible agewise, are open 
only to youngsters attending regu- 
lar cla.sse.s in school. Says Cianci: "I 
think Mr. Jones was also mad be- 


cause Alex had not come up here 
through him. Anyway, he used to 
scream at me that Olmedo would 
never play at the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club as long a.s he had anything to 
say about it. But then, one {lay, he 
says to me, T just can’t be mean to 
that boy — that cute little smile. I’m 
going to help him.' ” 

At that time, as it happened, Czar 
Jones was fast losing his grip on his 
little world of amateur tennis. Under 
his system of interlocking programs 
and foundations, southern Californi- 
ans historically had won a staggering 
total of 446 national championships, 
.‘19 Wimbledon championships and 
112 national collegiate titles. But be- 
fore Olmedo there had been a long 
dry spell. Not since Pancho Gonzales 
turned pro in 1949 had southern Cal- 
ifornia come up with a successor to 
the giants of the past. It was a mat- 
ter of some concern to Jones, because 
management of a top player, and 
only that, could put him in the bar- 
gaining position he loved best. .\s 
Jack Kramer put it: “Whoever has 
got the top player runs tennis.” Gard- 
nar Mulloy assented: “Jones used to 
take care of his boys real good. You 
always found the Californians— and 
Jones — sleeping in the best hotels, 
eating at the best restaurants and 


staying at the best homes. When 
they were the best, that is. They got 
enough expense money to eat well 
and sleep well. If they didn't they 
didn’t .show up. The rest of us slept 
in locker rooms or tents.” 

It did not take Jones long to per- 
ceive that Olmedo was the key to re- 
open the golden door. But it was the 
University of Southern California's 
ex-tennis coach, Lou Wheeler, and 
George Toley, present coach, who ar- 
ranged for Olmedo to enroll at Mo- 
desto Junior College, some 300 miles 
north of Los Angeles. It was not a 
moment too soon. Cianci had been on 
the point of sending the young player 
back to Peru when the offer came. 

At Modesto, Olmedo slept five in 
a room with two tennis players ami 
two football players lone of whom. 
Proverb Jacob.s, now belongs to the 
Philadelphia EaglesL He also worked 
in a cannery. He also played tennis. 
He enrolled at the I.^niversily of 
Southern California in February 
1956, got a $l()0-a-month campus 
job. a sinecure at the Peruvian con- 
.sulale answering phones and a mem- 
bership at the Los Angeles Tennis 
Club. He became Mr. Jone.s’s "boy” 
and won the NCA.\ champiorship 
for use the first time he played in it. 

Even so, his progress was aggra- 
vatingly slow, and he wa.s frequently 
scolded for his lackadaisical play by 
both Jones and his coach. George 
Toley. It was Toley who first saw a 
pattern emerge; "It boiled down to 
this,” he observes. "Some people can 
get on a court and, without effort, 
play up to their maximum capabili- 
ties every time. Pancho Segura is one 
who can. for instance. There are oth- 
ers who cannot put out every time. 
Henri Cochet was one of these. He 
was the best in the world in the Davis 
Cup. very often beatable other times. 

"Alex is like that. Once, in a 
doubles match against Stanford, he 
didn’t try a lick. I talked to him 
for two hours and told him he had to 
shape up. I told him he gave inferior 
players confidence by not keeping the 
pressure on. He walked away and was 
mad. Pretty soon he came back with 
a smile on his face.” 

But, the point is, the smile was 
probably only on Olmedo’s face. 
There is little doubt the Incan impas- 
sivity, as it so often does, masked a 
seething within. Olmedo renders even 
to Toley only that which he thinks is 
•Toley’s. He admits: “I have a phi- 
losophy. I have heard so much from 
so many. I never listen exactly. I 



DISGUSTED WINNER Abe Segal (right clearly angry, reluctantly accepts Olmedo’s 
handshake after latter deliberately lost match in a tournament at Chicago ia July. 
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mian. I listen. But I don’t. I learn 
most from players I play against. 
That's the big way you learn tennis.” 

Olmedo learned life, too. Although 
accepted virtually without reserva- 
tion in the West on the sheer force of 
a captivating personality, it was true 
that Alex had chosen a sport still 
largely dominated by the very rich 
and the very white. Cornwell Jack- 
son. the president of the Los Angeles 
Tennis Club, once found Olmedo, the 
top-seeded player at the club at the 
time, weeping convulsively in back of 
the locker rooms. Some thoughtless 
member had addressed him sharply 
as ‘‘You, there, boy!” Another time 
Gardner Mulloy commented on 
Alex’s play at Wimbledon by liken- 
ing it to that of a "knife fighter.” 
Alex was extremely hurt by the com- 
parison, flattering as it was intended. 

ALEX THE INSULTED 

As to the clay-court incident in 
Chicago, it is significant that it all 
began with Olmedo showing up at 
the gate and being unrecognized by 
the gateman. Olmedo returned to his 
hotel and refused to play that day in 
spite of the fact that this left four 
matches to be made up the next day. 
"Alex would rather get beaten than 
insulted." explains a fellow player. 

Olmedo is still smoldering about 
the incident. He did not want to play 
in the clay-court tournament, and 
after Wimbledon he eagerly accepted 
an offer to play a tournament in 
Baastad, Sweden. His detractors hint 
this was because he was paid huge 
"expenses” to do so. The explanation 
is much more simple: Olmedo likes 
girls in general but Swedish girls in 
particular. It is a predilection not 
confined to tennis players. 

Said Olmedo: “I go to Sweden be- 
cause I like it. In Europe people treat 
you much better. I feel better over 
there because they know a player is 
a human being over there.” He swept 
his hand around the tennis clubhouse 
he was in, which happened to be the 
Longwood Cricket Club at Brookline, 
Mass. "You see these kids? You know 
what they get on a hot day like this? 
One chit a day for a soft drink. That's 
all.” He looked over to where Davis 
Cup Captain Perry Jones— murmur- 
ing harassedly, "There’s more heart- 
break than glory in this game” — was 
busily trying to find a tournament 
for young Chris Crawford to mark 
time in while awaiting the Nationals, 
which are late this year because of 
the Davis Cup challenge round. "He 



STUNNED KING of aiiiateuF tennis. Perry 
Janes, was baffled by the strange Olmedo. 


has to have a tournament, otherwise 
he cannot afford to remain in the 
East for the Nationals,” explained 
Alex. “I have been through all this. 
I have washed dishes and carried out 
trash in houses where I have stayed. 

"Now, when I got to Chicago for 
the clay courts, there was no wel- 
come. They were unfriendly. This 
upset me after I had flown overnight 
and paid $40 extra allowance on my 
baggage. And I did not want to come. 
That is the funny part of it. Mr. 
Jones and the sporting goods people 
persuaded me to come. Then the Chi- 
cago papers say, ‘Alex Olmedo came 
to Chicago for dinner.’ They are sar- 
castic. Then there is this cameraman 
who has 2U cameras strapped around 
his neck and he follows me every- 
where. Then they make us shake 
hands with about 600 people, each 
one of them. My hand was com- 
pletely tired. I had to play four 
matches in one day. When I play Abe 
Segal I am exhausted, mentally tired. 
The referee starts to make bad calls. 
I can see it is hopeless. My concen- 
tration came apart. Then I saw the 
officials move around and start to 
get excited. Now, I am an amateur. 
I don’t get paid. I see the official be- 
hind the fence start the booing. I say 
to him, ‘Oh, sure. It would have to 
be an official who would do this.’ 

"I know I did wrong, and I am sor- 
ry for it. But they don’t understand 
my side of it. They only know the 
Davis Cup team is out of the tourna- 
ment before the semifinals, and it 
costs them money.” 


Mentor Jones, who moved quickly 
to prevent his Davis Cup bellwether 
from being ruled off the courts for 
the misbehavior, also had to hold his 
ears at the renewed attacks on the 
Peruvian’s presence on the U.S. Da- 
vis Cup team. "Alex qualifies legally, 
ethically and competitively,” ex- 
claimed Jones, pounding his fist. "Be- 
sides, we are the first ones who had a 
player from another country whom 
we developed. 

"And I’ll tell you something else: 
thanks to the impetus of Alex Olme- 
do, tennis is on the march in this coun- 
try.” Added the 71-year-old Jones: 
"I wish I were 10 years younger! Nev- 
er have we had such a fine group of 
players. Under my leadership, con- 
ceited as it may be, tennis is on the 
march." 

There is a live possibility it will 
have to march without Olmedo. The 
boy from Arequipa will almost surely 
turn professional this fall if he hits 
one of his peaks and wins the Na- 
tionals at Forest Hills. But he has al- 
ready dumped Pro Promoter Jack 
Kramer’s opening serve neatly back 
at his feet. Kramer, who has more than 
a half dozen touring professionals on 
his payroll, wanted Olmedo to join 
his troupe under the same terms that 
Australia’s Ashley Cooper did— with 
$100,000 guaranteed for three years 
but under constraint to play for it on 
a prize-money basis. To Alex this 
sounded .suspiciously like doing dishes 
for his supper again. He would prefer 
a head-to-head lour with Gonzales 
and a quick killing financially, an 
idea which happens to suit Gonzales 
fine, too. 

Kramer argues hoarsely that this 
would be suicidal not only for Alex 
but for pro tennis U-c-, Kramer), but 
a curiously illustrative incident oc- 
curred at an impasse in their negotia- 
tions when Kramer, exasperated, 
shouted at Olmedo: "Look, if you 
don’t trust me, O.K. But isn't there 
someone you can trust to advise 
you?” Kramer says Alex looked at 
him sadly. And then he slowly shook 
his head. 

Whether it is that he can’t trust 
anyone, or that he won’t, it seems 
clear that the arts and mysteries of 
"amateur” tennis have conspired to 
give young Olmedo a thoroughly con- 
fused set of values. A week or so ago 
he sat in a tennis clubhouse, Italian 
straw hat pushed back on his quill of 
hair, and allowed quietly: "The life of 
a tennis player is very hard. People 
think it is fun. It isn’t.” end 
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SPECTACLE 

Pliologrnphcil hi/ Toni Frinsell 


The seashore is a 


child’s 

country 


The sea’s soft edge belongs to the 
young, and the only way they 
lose their place in that shining, 
protean realm between 
the tides is by growing up 


W HERK DOES the land end and the water begin? 

It is a child’s question and, as everyone knows, 
a child's question has no answer. Hut stnnd between 
tides and above children, as the .sly, absorbed heron 
stands among minnows, and you will find the small 
empirici.sts at work. Tho.se on the following pages 
happen to be in Bermuda where the mild, equable 
shore jjre.sents year-round opportunity for re.search, 
but they could be on almost any .sunny coast. 

It is a child's que.stion, vast and innocent as the 
sea’s great vat. which a child once soberly e.Kplained 
he was going to dirty by throwing in a handful of 
sand. And it is a chiUl's country, which is de.scribed 
by the water's soft, ambiguous edge, anti it is be- 
wildering to stand sentry there, unsuccessfully <lis- 
guised as a heron, with your large white feet sticking 
out, to listen to ^and wistfully try to recall i the wiUI 
laughter, the shrieks, the singular tuneless tunes chil- 
dren drone as they march in intent circles; and to 
watch them groping into their shadows for shells on 
the roily bottom or building improbable fortifications 
to keep the ocean where it belongs t“\Vhat are you 
doing?" "Building something." "What is it?” "I 
don’t know.” I or digging collaj>sib'ie holes to China 
or tumbling with abandon in tlie .shiny surf which is 
never cold or just silting, nursing their knees, hold- 
ing, perhaps a plastic lu.xury liner, frowning against 
the sun and regarding gravely the horizon. 

The land ends and the water begins and this is a 
chiUl's country and if you walk softly and listen close- 
ly you may share it for a while. 


“Look at me, mommy, I’m a mermaid." Wiih sarijassum fantas- 
tically garlanded in their hair, two delighted girls model weedy, 
di-sorderly wigs of algae in a temperate pool at Horseshoe Bay. 
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"Don’t talk, silly, you make bubbles.” I’acliilinj; over (he shallows at Flads, 
the children see through their ma.sk.s, in the queer, quiverinR liKht, the 
soft and ancient bottom, the tiuick fish, the slow passage of their shadows. 



"I like the big ones beraust* Jhey push me back." A wave iireaks in a 
marvelous shower on the natural wall at Horsesh<K‘ Uay, (iousinf; the i-hil- 
(Iren, those solitary, rapt, noisy and innocent proprietors of the shore. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Enthusiasm vs. Experience 

A lfred whipple, 20, and Sidney 
• Crouch, 21, lived for most of their 
lives barely three-quarters of a mile 
apart in Ledyard, Connecticut. They 
attended the same one-room grammar 
school; they graduated together from 
the same high school. Last week they 
died together on a mountain only a 
few hundred miles from home. 

It was while watching White Totv- 
er, a film depicting the ascent of an 
Alpine peak, that Alfred and Sid- 
ney first got bitten by the climbing 
bug. Their enthusiasm grew with the 
conquest of Everest, and they read 
everything they could find describ- 
ing Hillary’s historic expedition. Be- 
fore long they had acquired a mass 
of learning on the lore of mountain 
climbing. Unfortunately it was all 
book learning. 

Last week, when young Whipple 
and Crouch set out to scale New 
Hampshire’s 4,000-foot Profile Moun- 
tain, they were making their maiden 
ascent. Their equipment was impro- 
vised and inadequate; hiking boots 
rather than climber's shoes, large nails 
instead of steel pitons, less than 100 
feet of cheap rope. The tragic result 
was all but inevitable. 

The two friends, who died of ex- 
posure and fatigue on the bleak moun- 
tainside soon after a rescue party 
came to their aid, were mourned to- 
gether in a double funeral service. 
“They were good hikers,” said a 
friend in farewell, “but not climbers. 
They had studied the theory of 
climbing, but theory could not be 
substituted for the experience.” 


ing in the basement of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church in San Francisco 
some 30 gamblers seeking the cure 
met with their wives, an anthropol- 
ogist fro.Ti Stanford University and 
four prison probation officers. 

The guests sat in stiff, high-backed 
chairs, 10 to a row, four rows in all. 
At the head of the room was a card 


table and sitting behind it was a 
man named Larry, the founder of the 
San Francisco chapter of GA. Larry 
introduced the visitors (the probation 
officers were invited by a GA named 
Joe who had served time in San Quen- 
tin for bad checks) and turned to the 
business at hand. 

eonlinucd 


K nown as GA by its members, 
Gamblers Anonymous is the self- 
help organization of compulsive 
chance-takers. At a recent GA meet- 
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BOXING’S DIRTY BUSINESS 
MUST BE CLEANED UP NOW 

One of the most brazen frauds of modern times was perpetrated on the U.S. public 
last week when the world welterweight championship changed hands in Philadelphia. 
Only 7,909 attended the fiasco but its stench got into 10,000,000 homes through 
television. This makes the state of boxing a national concern, and it indicates 
the time has come for a federal investigation of the hoodlums who are ruining it 


YES, VIRGINIA, 
THERE IS A ST. GEORGE 


Despite a journalistic lifetime spent with its dragons this 
magazine still believes there is a white knight for boxing 


Sira: 

Yeatvrday the Dragon irn)i one James 
D. .Vorri* and Ciia D’.imoto was St. 
George. Today? Why today Cua 
b'Amatoia I he Dragon and one Hill Ro~ 
sensohn ia St. George, roniorroir the 
Dragon irill be . . . icell. you gueaa. 

Arthur J. Jackson 

Philadelphia 

O N RKADiNfi this letter last week, 
we were suddenly reminded of 
another— the famed letter from a lit- 
tle girl tramed Virgiiria asking the 
Neu' York Smm for information about 
Santa Claus- and we will answer it 
in kind, for what Reader Jackson is 
really asking is: Do we still believe in 
dragons and do we still believe in 
St. George? And our answer is, over- 
whelmingly, yes. 

We believe in dragons and we have 
been trying to gel them out of prize- 
fighting virtually all of our publish- 
ing life, as the reproduction from an 
early issue (Si, Nov. 1, 1954i at the 
top of this page shows. We also be- 
lieve in St. George but, like Reader 
Jackson, we can often recognize the 


dragon more readily than the knight. 
Amid the blinding glare of the lime- 
lights and the clangor of money ring- 
ing in the tills, the two are not al- 
ways readily distinguishable, and the 
one may often turn into the other. 
As Sports Columnist Arthur Daley 
pointed out in The Xeir York Times 
last week the archdragon of them all, 
James 1). Norris of the Inlerttational 
Boxing Club, had a “matchless op- 
portunity” to play saint. He was a 
rich man. “The chances are,” wrote 
Daley, “that he doesn't even know 
his exact wealth. With his money aird 
love for the sport, he could have 
cleaned it up. He never even tried.” 

The president of the IBC was our 
own first candidate for dragon-in- 
chief of boxing — a preference we 
made clear in December of 1954 under 
the heading, JIM SORRIS is PART OF 

boxing’s dirty business, and in 
countless succeeding articles long and 
short. And long before his accession 
to the heavyweight championship we 
were proud and happy to hail the 
advent of a young knight whose flash- 
ing fists were to help pound the way 
to Norris’ eventual undoing. 


In the fullness of time, Floyd Pat- 
terson and the antitrust division of 
the United States Department of 
Justice proved too much for the Nor- 
ris monopoly, and St. George’s ar- 
mor stood idle and empty in a cor- 
ner of boxing's locker room. All eyes', 
including ours, turned then to the 
new champion's manager, Cus D’A- 
mato. to see if he would put it on. 
Armed with the heavyweight cham- 
pionship— the most potent weapon 
in big-time boxing— Cus had the op- 
portunity to fight the dragon of dirty 
business to a finish, and at one tir.ie 
it seemed as though he might do it. 
“Early in the game before Patterson 
won the title,” wrote Marty Kane 
(SI, April 21, 1958), “the opinion 
around Stillman's Gym was that ‘Cus 
is crazy.' By dropping his lance this 
Don (Quixote from The Bronx could 
have made a quick and trouble-free 
fortune but he refused to do so. Now- 
adays the boys say Cus has guts.” 
Cus doubtless had that, but he hud 
also a curiously devious mind that 
claimed closer kinship to Napoleon 
and MachiavelU than to Si. George. 
“Nothing ever changes,” he mused 
one day to Kane. “Only our attitude 
t)oward things can change.” And in 
the transition from outsider to man- 
in-the-saddle this potential St. 
George’s attitude changed enough to 
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give him a startlingly dragonlike ap- 
pearance in subsequent dealings with 
a new promoter and a new potential 
champion. 

“The Norris organization,” wrote 
Daley in the Times, “was clipped on 
monopoly charges, but at least it 
ran things in a professional manner. 
Into the vacuum of boxing plunged 
bungling amateurs. They have made 
it worse because the greedy racket 
guys still hold the control or scurry 
about under cover until they wrest 
them away.” 

Bill Rosensohn, who once described 
himself to our reporter as "a 38-year- 
old boy with a pencil in his hand” 
brought a new kind of Ivy League en- 
thusiasm to boxing via Madison Av- 
enue and new hope with it. But he 
lacked the experience, the acumen 
and, as it turned out, the basic cour- 
age to cope with the undercover crowd 
or to resist the blatant efforts of Cus 
D’Amato to keep himself on the gravy 
train regardless of who might unseat 
his champion. Last week, likening 
himself to a disillusioned Neville 
Chamberlain and looking very much 
the part on a TV and radio hookup. 
Bill Rosensohn, the St.-George-who- 
never-was, talked of the might-have- 
beens of his career as a big-time fight 
promoter and confessed to the cardi- 
nal sin of appeasement. 

Rosensohn’s confession by no 
means spelled a future of hopelessness 
for the sport of boxing. The aware- 
ness of pugilism’s peccadilloes which 
we cited in the five-year-old headline 
above was being suddenly shared by 
a host of newcomers eager to join our 
once-lonely crusade. 

First there was Governor Edmund 
(Pat) Brown of California, whose 
state p)ayed host to the champion- 
ship Basilio-Fulliner fight and might 
well turn out to be the site of the next 
Johansson-Patterson bout. 

“I am seriously considering rec- 
ommending the abolishment of box- 
ing in California,” said Governor 
Brown, “unless there are some na- 
tional laws on the subject. The whole 
thing smells to high heaven.” 

Close behind Brown was California 
Attorney General Stanley Mosk, who 
returned to his home state from some 
chats with New York law enforce- 
ment officials “more alarmed about 
boxing” than ever. On the other 
side of the nation the New York Post's 
editorial page urged Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller “to interest himself in 
this situation.” 

Then galloping down from Wash- 


ington came Senator Estes Kefauver, 
an old pro at probing the underworld, 
to announce that his antimonopoly 
subcommittee is starting a special in- 
vestigation of the fight game on a 
national scale. 

On a somewhat lower level of na- 
tional awareness there was Sports 
Columnist Jimmy Cannon, who an- 
nounced with some bluntness that 
boxing “is the garbage dump of 
sports.” 

Most significant of all, perhaps, 
was the resounding voice of the good, 
gray New York Times, a paper which 
only last month had seemed editorial- 
ly to wish a return to what it all but 
called “the good old days” of the 
International Boxing Club and Jim 
Norris. 

“Boxing,” wrote the Times’s chief 
sports columnist, “is the slum area of 
sports. Maybe the time has come to 
destroy this slum.” 

We heartily welcome all these 
Georgie-come-latelies to the fight, 
even though they seem determined 
to slay not the offending dragon but 
the outraged maiden. We ourselves 
cannot believe that the only way left 
to cure boxing is to kill it. There are 
plenty of decent, honest sports fans 
about who would like to see boxing 
thrive and flourish in ai» atmosphere 
of honest competition. We would like 
to be able to point out to Reader 
Jackson the single, sinful dragon who 
is holding the maiden in fief, and to 
cite for him the perfect gentle knight 
who will one day set her free. We 
doubt it will be so simple. Like the 
editorial writer who told Virginia 
about Santa Claus we are forced to 
seek refuge in a symbol, a symbol that 
is no less real because it is abstract. 
We hope that Virginia didn't stop 
believing in Santa Claus when she 
discovered that the seedy bell ringer 
on the Bowery street corner at 
Christmastime was not the real 
thing. Clean boxing has had some 
pretty seedy defenders, but the spirit 
of St. George is omnipresent in every 
man of good will, in ev'ery responsible 
official, in every truly dedicated ath- 
letic commissioner, in every indignant 
sportsw’riter and in every sports fan 
who seeks, as we do, to make cham- 
pionship boxing a clean sport instead 
of a dirty business. 

Thus, our painful frustrations not- 
withstanding, we say again with the 
same firmness of tone: 

BOXING’S DIRTY BISINESS 
MUST BE CLEANED UP NOW 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 

“The fellowship of Gamblers Anon- 
ymous is the outgrowth of a chance 
meeting between two men in 1957," 
said Larry. “These men had a truly 
baffling history of trouble and misery 
due to an obsession to gamble. They 
began to meet regularly and as the 
months passed neither returned to 
gambling. They concluded that in 
order to prevent a relapse it was 
necessary to bring about certain per- 
sonality changes within themselves.” 
The changes were brought about. Lar- 
ry continued, when the two men enlist- 
ed other compulsive gamblers and 
adopted a program of interdependent 
help closely patterned after the suc- 
cessfully established Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Today GA has a membership 
of about 170, with five chapters in 
California and one in Las Vegas. 

Perhaps, said Larry, it might be 
hard for a noncompulsive gambler, 
mildly acquainted with horse racing 
and Saturday night poker, to ap- 
preciate fully the work of Gamblers 
Anonymous. He would, therefore, call 
upon some of the gamblers and let 
their stories speak for themselves. 

“I started gambling at 16 in high 
school,” said Joe, now 36. “Matching 
coins— not nickels, dollars. 1 went to 
live with my grandmother, and I’d 
tell her stories and get her to sign 
blank checks for me. I took her for 
$16,000.” Joe gambled in the Navy, 
gambled when he should have been 
playing baseball in the old Class B 
Southeastern League, gambled wher- 
ever he went. “I’d play poker four 
nights and three days running,” he 
said. “I wrote $100,000 in bad checks 
and when I went to prison I spent my 
time making book. When I got out I 
got a job driving an ambulance in 
Oakland, but when they'd need me 
they couldn’t find me because I’d be 
off in some card room.” 

“When I was 12 I would gamble on 
anything, even marbles.” said Larry 
in his turn. “When I was 14 or 15 I 
went to work in a pool hall and gam- 
bled all the time. And before long I 
was a professional who cheated.” Aft- 
er a hitch in the Army, Larry tried to 
settle down. “I got married and went 
to college. I wanted to be a writer. I 
wanted to get away from gambling. 

continued 
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But I couldn’t. Five years ago I 
wrote a $15 check on our joint ac- 
count, the first money I ever hid from 
my wife. I put the money back in 
the bank before the statement came 
and it balanced. This led to a $25 
check, and I started having to cover 
for that.” Eventually, Larry opened a 
secret bank account, borrowed from a 
loan company, forged his wife's name 
to sell their furniture, at length sold 
his house and his car. “Oddly,” said 
Larry, “many of our friends thought 
we were an ideal young married cou- 
ple and even came to us for advice.” 
After five separations, Larry’s wife 
went to her parents where a friend of 
her mother told her about GA. 

At the end of the meeting, Larry and 
a few other GAs stepped outside to 
wait for a couple driving down from 
Redding, Calif. The man was a com- 
pulsive gambler, and his marriage was 
breaking up. “Maybe GA will be able 
to save it,” said Larry. It seemed a 
good bet, but no one present offered 
to make book on it. 

Sleepy Time Guys 

TT^ARRES Giese of the University 
’ * of South Carolina Gamecocks is 
a coach who is patently not content 
to leave well enough alone. At one 
time or another he has solicited the 


They Said It 


aid of closed circuit TV and Polaroid 
slides to beef up his team. Last week, 
after exhaustive tests, he announced 
that the thick, juicy steaks formerly 
fed to his footballers before each 
game were not providing enough pep. 
Henceforth, said Coach Giese, the 
Gamecocks will get a tasty glass of 
pure glucose instead. “We’ll flavor it 
with something,” the coach said in an 
offhand way, “to make it palatable.” 

And, as if it were not enough to 
supervise their diet, the coach plans 
to invade his quarterbacks’ dreams 



as well. Each night his voice will soft- 
ly preach proper football strategy 
through a special microphone placed 
under the pillows of his key men. 
The gadget is Dormaphone, an elec- 
tronic bedfellow which has spent 
most of its career teaching foreign 
languages. Giese has tried it on him- 
self and, apparently pleased with his 
own progress, he will use the $500 ap- 
paratus on his lieutenants this fall. 

“We’ve had one for two months,” 
said Giese, “and I am convinced that 


it is valuable. We have lost two games 
in the past three years because o tr 
quarterbacks didn’t remember a f ‘w 
simple rules. I’m going to try to im- 
plant the basic rules of the game in 
their minds during sleep. For in- 
stance, I’ll tell them such things as: 
'Kick on first down behind your own 
10-yard line. Kick on second down 
behind your own 20. Kick on third 
down behind your own 30.’ After 
they’ve listened to such instructions 
in their sleep for 15 minutes at a time, 
five times a night for a few weeks, I 
think the idea will be so soundly im- 
planted in their minds they’ll do the 
right things automatically.” 

Perhaps they will. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, they’ll be so tired they’ll 
just fall asleep. 

Better than Baseball 

tt’s a suffering sport,” said one ol 

the 170 bike racers assembled for 
the National Amateur Champion- 
ships at Kenosha. Wisconsin the oth- 
er day. “Your legs feel like wet noo- 
dles after a few laps around the track. 
There's no part of you that doesn’t 
hurt.” 

“There has to be a little ball of guts 
inside you somewhere,” said another. 
“And when you need it you’ve got to 
find it and use it.” 

“It's tougher than <niy sport,” add- 
ed Jim Ros.si, a 23-year-old racer from 
Chicago who managed to qualify for 
the 1956 Olympics with one shoulder 
in a cast. The words were harsh and 
complaining, but they were spoken 
with the softness of a lover's endear- 
ments, for Jim and his colleagues 
were plainly in love with the sport 
they complained of so bitterly. 

As it happened, Jim Rossi’s trials 
and tribulations during the Kenosha 
meet more than justified his com- 
plaints. After taking bone-brui.sing 
spills in every one of the qualifying 
heats, he was badly enough injured 
in one of the championship races to 
be hauled off for repairs. (The cham- 
pionships are decided through point 
scoring based on four races: the 10- 
mile, the five, the two, the one.) But 
Jim bulled his way out of the first-aid 
station, rushed into the 10-mile race 

foniinued 


JACK KRAMER, professional tennis impresario, on why he may chuck the 
whole business: “7 feel I've been trying to climb a mountain and nobody really 
wants me to climb it. So I just may slop trying. Pretty soon now / /« han- 

dling any more pro tours.” 

•NCEMAR JOHANSSON, explaining, in part, why he signed to defend his 
title against Floyd Patterson for Vincent J. Velella and Irving B. Kahn, after 
publicly condemning them and their methods: “UV hare an agreement that if 
investigations .show that anyone is illegal or a gangster he will be thrown out." 

RAY JENKINS, Montana State football coach, essaying a prophecy: "We 
definitely will be improved this year. Last year ive lost ten games. This year 
we only scheduled nine." 

MANK GREENaERG. Chicago White Sox executive, on the third league: “I 
do not like to see those third-league people wander down an alley. They may 
hare all the money they are reported to have. But they will not want to throw 
it down the dram.” 
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BE REALLY REFRESHED.. .DRIVE-IN FOR COKE! 


Brighten every bite with Coke ! Only Coca-Cola gives you that eliecrful lift . . . that cold crisp taste! 
No wonder it’s the real refreshinent ... anytime ... any where you're driving! Pause... for Coke! 



SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 

See "America Pauses tn September" 
on NBC-TV, September 18 



ACTIVE AMERICAN EAMILIES 
LIVE IN 

DAN RIVER 


WASH &WEAR COTTONS Upstate, downstatf, any state . . . families need 

clothes that tit the full life they lead. Thar’s why they chtmse Dan River Wash ai\d Wear Cottons. Rich, rugged -- 
yet these cottons are so easy to care for. <tu just wash them, drv them (even tumble-dry them) and don them. 
I'hey dry so smooth, most people d(m't iron them at all. The modern Hnishing touch: ♦rin^'hsiiie* by Dan River. 
./// fabrUs df’i^nid and xovrn in thf L'.S.A. by Dan Rivtr Mith, Ini-’P'j’atfil, Danvuir, l'u;inia. *Ri-; T M. Dan R:---.- u-rinilf-rffijtanl cotlnns. 
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and succeeded in picking up enough 
points to roll away with the 1959 na- 
tional championship before a scream- 
ing, cheering crowd of 7,000. 

In Europe, a top bicycle rider can 
earn up to $80,000 a year, and 12,- 
000,000 people may watch a single 
cross-country race. Riders in these 
countries are better known than 
statesmen or prelates, better known 
even than movie stars. But in the 
U.S. bike riding is a catch-as-catch- 
can business. “Over here,” said Jim 
Rossi after his victory last week, “we 
amateurs can’t even be sponsored. 
But tires cost $20 a pair, and in a hard 
race you’re lucky if they last two- 
thirds of a mile. A custom-made bike 
costs about $150, and you need half a 
dozen or so. It costs each of us at least 
$2,000 a season.” 

Rossi does his best to raise the 
money for his exacting mistress by 
working as a salesman for an oil burn- 
er company. Bob Pfarr, a three-time 
national champ who tied for third 
place at Kenosha, is the co-owner of 
a gasoline station. Somehow or other, 
they manage to find two to three 
hours a day for practice, either early 
in the morning or late at night. Pfarr, 
for example, works so late at the fill- 
ing station that he’s forced to cycle 
out by flashlight, find a truck doing 
30 mph on the highway andsprint past 
in an attempt to keep up his wind. 

Nevertheless, despite the hardships 
and drawbacks they seem to take 
such pleasure in citing, the cyclists 
gathered in Kenosha last week are un- 
remittingly true to their love, and 
the city itself seems to share their 
passion. Kenosha has been Unabash- 
edly cycle-happy since the early 
1920s, perhaps because virtually all 
the big names of six-day bike racing 
once trained there. The Wisconsin 
city boasts one of the finest natural 
clay tracks in the country, with turns 
banked at only 15® to insure the max- 
imum in thrills and spills, and the 
last few laps in every race are invari- 
ably fast and tight— with the riders 
sprinting from 30 to 40 mph — and 
the finishes are almost always close. 

“This is the cleanest, toughest sport 
in the world,” said one Kenosha bike 
fan last week. “It’s better than 
baseball.” 


Snack Bar 

A SMOOTH ocean floor, to a fish, 
is like a too-well-engineered 
throughway to a motorist— there’s 
no place to stop for a snack. A small 
artificial reef of castaway rubble, 
however, will act like a single hot 
dog stand or Tower of Pizza, prompt- 
ly attracting all sorts of stoppers. 
The rocks will collect free-swimming 
larvae. The larvae will attract the 
small fish which in turn will at- 
tract bigger fish which will attract 
still bigger fish which eat the small 
fish. And there you are— a thriv- 
ing, hiving colony— perfect as far 
as the sportsman on the surface is 
concerned. 

Sometime this month barges will 
dump loads of rubble for this kind of 
underwater snack bar on the smooth 
sandy bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
15 miles south of Asbury Park, N.J. 
The man-made reef will serve also as 
a study hall for Paul E. Hamer, a 
fisheries biologist for the New’ Jersey 
Conservation Department. Hamer, a 
34-year-old M.S. from Rutgers, be- 
gan working with the state fish and 
game division on summers away from 
school, now works full time for the 
state. He says that there is nothing 
unusual about artificial reefs. Con- 
servationists have been building 
them out of scrap automobiles and 



Plane and Fancy 

This pilot skims trees and rooftops, 
And terrified people lie flat. 

He’s licensed for flying solo, 

But surety not solo as that. 

— Richard Armour 


refuse in a haphazard way since the 
1920s, in California, Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Florida. The New Jersey 
project, however, may because of its 
careful preparation and supervision 
make a more exact science of the 
reef-building business. 

A survey of the bottom at the 63- 
foot depth now reveals smooth sand, 
a few worms, some shells but very 
little life. The reef will be only five to 
10 feet high so as not to present a 
navigational problem. Hamer expects 
that in summer the reef will attract 
schools of blackfish, sea bass and 



porgies; in winter he prophesies whit- 
ing, hake, cod and pollack. An out- 
side hope is for bluefish and tuna 
which may be drawn by the smaller 
fish. The fisherman will have to drop 
a line more than 50 feet unless the 
tuna and blues arrive. They swim at 
shallower depths. 

While sportsmen are setting their 
lines and anticipating a fat catch, 
Hamer will be loading his camera 
and anticipating a richly rewarding 
before-and-after-type documentary 
of the ocean floor. 

Wire Failure 

Y ou will win. You will play as you 
have never played before,” the 
hired hypnotist of the Gloucester City 
amateur soccer team told the en- 
tranced players, who trotted out and 
obediently beat Merthyr Tydfil 3-1. 

Hypnotist Henry Blythe was jubi- 
lant, foreseeing great improvement 
over the English team’s 16th-plaee 
finish last season. Then, in a trance 
of his own perhaps, he missed the 
train to the next game. 

“That Blythe spirit will be with 
you tonight just the same, so go out 
and win, win, win,” the resourceful 
hypnotist wired the team at half 
time. But the magic somehow failed 
to carry over the wires. True to its old 
form, Gloucester City lost, lost, lost 
by 2-1 to Cambridge United, end 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


THE SPORTS CUP 
RUNNETH OVER 


S ports-loving Americans by the millions sihacked 
their lips last weekend over one of the richest menus 
of sporting delicatessen that had been served up in years. 
Crowd after crowd, like that one in Cleveland pictured 
here, poured into stadiums to savor the excitement of.-.^ 1 
two climaxing pennant races, an Olympic preview.'a 
nerve-jarring Davis Cup finale, the first blood.o( a pr^ V' 
fessional football season already assured of being onp oi 
the best ever and myriad lesser events.* / 

Not even the sizzling heat that gripped the natktn < 
could curb the sporting appetite, and, leSt't^ie germing 
fare prove too difficult for press-roonv digefition, the 
practical editors of the Associated Press warned.'all cor- 
respondents to hold down their wordage. « 

The scope of the sports fever which gripped the co'un- 
try was best seen at Los Angeles. At the massive ath- 
letic soup tureen Angelenos call the Coliseum there was 
hardly time to close the gates in the wake of 65,000-odd 
baseball fans leaving the game on Friday night before 
a like number of football buffs poured in to watch the 
Chicago Cardinals play the Los Angeles Rams in a foot- 
ball game on Saturday. Overnight, yard lines were hasti- 
ly erased, goal posts tom down, cleat marks smoothed, 
and the baseball fans were back again. 

In Cleveland another 165,000 fans were on hand to 
watch the White Sox swelter through the breath-taking 
Cleveland Indian summer. Meanwhile, back at the Sox’ 
own ranch, 66,000 endured the heat of Soldier Field to 
watch the U.S. pile up a comfortable lead, as 2,200 
hemisphere athletes vied in the Pan American games. 

Thousands of spectators joined 2,400 participants at 
Vandalla, Ohio, where Trapshooter Arnold Riegger broke 
1,422 straight clay pigeons; 20,000 saw Tompion win the 
Hopeful Stakes on a Saratoga Saturday ; and yet anoth- 
er 15,000 were on hand when the Hamtramck, Mich. 
Little Leaguers won a little World Series. 

And if the crowds were smaller, the action was among 
the hottest at such diverse spots as Congressional Coun- 
try Club, where Golfer Barbara Mclntire put a four-leaf 
clover in her pocket and defeated Joanne Goodwin in 
the Women’s Amateur; and Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, 
where Mickey Thompson drove an automobile 362 mph. 



PholoDraph 6^ Herb Scharfman 






ONE BIG INNING FOR 
THE GIANTS . . . 


S OMKDAY, if San Francisoo wins 
the 1}I59 jx'nnant, people will re- 
member the tiisht of Aujiust arul, 
more parlioularly, the first inning of 
tlie game that evening between the 
(lianls and the Dodgers at Los An- 
geles. It was over so (luickly that ful- 
ly one-third of the HQ.OfiH fans who 
fought their way through frustrating 
freeway trallie to Memorial Coliseum 
arrived too late to !»• eyewitnesses of 
what happened. Whatever else is (tir- 
gotten, this should be remembered: 
hotie-weary, driven b\ raw desire aiul 
rare determination, the Giants met 
the challenge of a Dodger ball club 
which wa.s healthy and rested. And 
the Giatits destroye<l the Dodgers 
5 <1. It was a frightful mismatch. 

Resting comfortably in L(»S Angele.s 
an»l gaining grovmd whilethey n»sted, 
the Dodgers had been reacling ac- 
counts <)f San Francisco’s four losses 
in five days, and the Dodgers chuck- 
led in excited anticipation. How 
could they lose? Duke Snider and Gil 
Hodges were ready. Wally Mtion was 
riding the crest of ati 1 1-game hitting 
streak. And Don Drysdale, tin- Giant 
killer, mainstay of the Dodger stall, 
would be on the mound. 

The Dodger.s’ reliance on Drysdale 
has been an insidiou.s corollary to the 
team’s success this season. When he 
i.s winning, he is calm and friendly. 
But when he is losing, he i.s mean and 
ornery. Last week, after a ba<l road 
trip Drysdale blasted Ids own team: 
"I'm getting sick and tired of writ- 
ers quoting people on our ball club 
about what’s wrong with Drysdale." 
Publicly, the Dodgers shrugged it tiff. 
Said Coach I’ee Wee Reese; “Drys- 
dale's not the kind who can lose a 
game and just forget it. He’s got 
to do somethiiig, smash scmiething- 
Maybe this will help. Maybe the rest 
of us will realize this is no high-scliool 
championship we're fighting for." 

For a while it looked as though 
Drysdale's ira.scibilily had helped. 
The normally affable Jim Gilliam, his 
features grim witli concentration, 
turned angrily oti a photographer 
who )iad a.sked him to smile, thun- 
dered: ‘‘When you put tm this damn 
uniform, man, you tlunT smile!” 


But then the game starte<l and the 
Dodger bubble burst. Willii- Mays 
dnubletl. Willie .McCovey <loubli‘il. 
Orlande Cepeda doubled. Two runs. 
In the second intdng K«ldie Bressnud 
doubled. Sam Jones walked and 
Mays belted Drysdale’s first pilch 
over the left-field screen. In two in- 
nings the game was over. Sam Jones 
c<)a.sted to a shutout. 


Fee Wee Reese and the Dodgers 
apparently decided Drysdale’s flia- 
tribe hadn’t helped after all. On a 
hteker room bulletin board, under 
Drysdale’s name. ai)peured a neatly 
lettered sign : 

“To be seen, stand up. To be heard, 
speak up. Tobeu]ipri-eiateil. sfoif m;>,” 
Of course, if San Francisco lose.s 
the pennant, people will be more apt 
to remember the afternoon of .\ugu.st 
when three errors by llu- Giants, 
two of them by the hitherto heroic 
Willie McCovey, gave a 7-fi win to 
the Doflgers. It was a mi.serable <iis- 
play. but it serve<l to show tlu* pes 
simistic Angelenos that the pennant 
still rernainetl to be won -or lost. 

~C||..\RI.KS P.AHMITKK 
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. . . FOUR BIG GAMES 
FOR THE SOX 


I N’ THE INNOCENCE of early spring, 
A1 Lopez, the manager of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, believed that lieat- 
ing the Yankees meant winning tiie 
pennant. So did everyone else. But as 
summer burned it.s way toward fall, it 
became clear that Lope/., and every- 
one else, had been wrong. The White 
Sox, after years of trying, had finally 
beaten the Yankees, but the pennant 


was not yet theirs. Cleveland, too, 
had beaten the Yankees and was 
pre.saing Chicago hard. Last week, 
with the White Sox leading the Indians 
by a game and a half, the two teams 
met in Cleveland for a four-game 
series, the most important games of 
the season thus far. 

Despite the protests of the players, 
coaches and managers that there was 


nothing necessarily crucial about the 
series, baseball fans from all over the 
Midwest crammed into overheated 
Cleveland. Hotel lobbies swarmed 
with humanity. Room clerks scur- 
ried about like nervous ants while 
whole families waited impatiently in 
line. (“Martlia, the man says there 
aren’t any more rooms with air con- 
ditioning. . . . But. Martha, all the 
other hotels are full.”) 

The switchboard at Municipal Sta- 
dium buzzed incessantly on Friday, 
the day of the first game. 

‘Tt's been lit up like a Christmas 
tree since early morning,” said one 
girl, sneaking a quick puff on a ciga- 
rette. Then she returned to her work. 
*‘Xo, sir. The only seats we have are 
in the outfield. Out near Minnie Mi- 
noso and Rocky Colavito.” 

The afternoon papers ran preseries 
stories on Page One. Both managers 
were quoted a.s .saying they'd play 
the games one at a time. 

‘Must once,” said .Joe Falls of the 
DciruU Timc», “I'd like to hear a man- 
ager say he's going to play them three 
at a time.” 

One paper carried a picture of Luis 
Aparicio, baseball’s leading base steal- 
er. being manacled by a pair of Cleve- 
land cops. Another paper ran acartoon 
showing Aparicio and Nellie Fox, 
dres.sed like Chicago gangsters, com- 
plete with sawed-off shotguns, being 
driven toward Municipal Stadium in 
a black sedan. 

At 5 p.m. on Friday, three hours 
before game time, the first fans be- 
gan to arrive, strolling down West 
:kd Street, which leads from the center 
of town to the ball park and Lake 
Erie. \’endors along the way offered 
plastic Indians and mechanical cats 
that meowed and rolled over. 

Both teams appeared on tlie field 
early. While the Indians took batting 
practice, the Sox lolled about in their 
dugout and in the box seats near by, 
reflecting casual confidence. Occasion- 
ally they yelled insults at the Indiana. 
The Indians yelled back. 

Inside the Chicago dressing room. 
Al T^opez answered the questions of a 
half dozen reporters. 

“You tle^^•ous before this crucial 
series, Al?” one of them asked. 

Lopez looked at the man. "Why 
should I be nervous?’’ 

Joe Gordon, Clevelaiul’s manager, 
wa.s also answering questions. Yes, he 
thought Cleveland could win. Of 
course he did. All the Indians had to 
do was play steady ball, the same as 
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Phttlogrnph by Hy Peekin 


VICTORY ACCORDING 
TO PLAN A 


T hk finest fight of Gene Fullmer’s 
life, surpassing hy far even his 
title-winning victory over Sugar Kay 
Robinson, was fought the other night 
in San Francisco's Cow Palace. With 
skill astonishing in one who hitherto 
had been disparaged as a mere clumsy 
brawler, the Mormon from Utah 
roundly trounced gallant Carmen Ka- 
silio, another ex-champion who had 
won and lost to Sugar Ray. In «loing 
so, Fullmer girded him.self with the 
National Boxing Association's mi«l- 
dleweight championship bolt— the 
first such trophy the N'BA has ever 
awarded. 

Fullmer did it with a style he ha.s 
ne^-er before displayed — a retreating 
jah-and-shift , pause-and-hook riga- 
<loon that the vainly chasing liasilio 
never was able to keep step with. 
Fullmer, to be sure, executed the.se 
moves not gracefully hut only efiec- 
tively, yet so well that one of the 
judges awarded Carmen only tin* 
sixth round. The end came in the 
14th. with Basilio— his legs and wind 
all hut gone, his fight-ravaged face 
ruddy from minor cuts, his left eye 
beginning to puff— supported by the 
ropes and only a punch away from 
his first trip to the canvas. Becau.se he 
was resting on the ropes it was, in fact, 
scored as a knockdown, but Carmen 
still can quibble that he never has 
been truly floored. 

A smashing overhand right did him 
in. At that point it was perfectly obvi- 
ous, as it had been for several rounds, 
that Carmen had no chance to win, 
either on points or by knockout. For 
the steam wa.s long gone from his 
punches. Carmen’s corner knew it. 
and during the preceding rest period 
it had, in fact, decided to eiifl the 
fight if its man got into serious trou- 
ble. N'ow the man was on the brink 
of the worst moment of his career, 
and Trainer Angelo Dundee started 
through the ropes, shouting at Referee 
Downey to stop it just as Downey 
began a count, then changed his 
mind and signale<l the end of the fight. 
Basilio, a champion in his soul for- 


ever, protested to the referee. Later, 
heartbroken in his dre.s.sing room, he 
insisted that he had only pretended 
to stagger under the blow in order to 
entice Fullmer into punching range. 
It wa.s a brave man's rationalizatifin, 
not ti) he laughed at. 

There is every good chance that 
this was Basilio’s last fight, though 
Champion Fullmer instantly offered a 
return bout. Basilio wants time to 
think tile offer over. He )ias endured 
grave punishment in his fights with 
Robinson and Tony DeMarco, and 
again in this one. He is dll yeans old. 
He does not need money. He lias goo<l 
reason to retire now. 

Fullmer's best allernative.s are 
fight.s with Sugar Kay ami Spider 
Webb, but any Fullmer-Hobinson 
fight must first be preceded by a hit- 
ter row over division of the spoils. It 
rankles Fullmer that Robinson forced 
him to fight for a mere 12 ' , of the 

gate, with no .share in television mon- 
ey. Gene’s manager, Marv Jenson, 
said grimly that he was willing now 
to give 12 ' , to Robinson. Fullmer 

suggested that, since he is recognized 
as champion in 48 stales and Robin- 
son only in Xew York and Massachu- 
setts. they might divide the purse on a 
48-to-2 basis. 

This means that there will be no 
Fullmer-Robinson match. Besides, 
the probabilities are that Sugar Ray 
wants only an Archie Moore fight. 

Thus, it seems that Spider Webb, 
even though Fullmer has beaten him, 
soon will have his try at the middle- 
weight title. Webb was at ringside to 
study the situation. .\t one point he 
observed shrewdly that Fullmer was 
forcing Basilio to fight the way he 
wanted him to. .Any fighter but Ba- 
silio might have shifted tactics, but 
Basilio. Though he practices running 
backward in the gym. never ha.s been 
seen to do it in the ring. In battle he 
knows only how to charge aiul slug. 
I'ullmer’s tactics took full atlvantage 
of this. 

The Fullmer tactic was known in 
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BASILIO AND WAVING FULLMER OFF, REFEREE iACK DOWNEY STOPS MIOOLEWEIOMT CHAMPIONSHIP BOOT AT OsSS OF UTH ROUND 
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PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


MISS DIMPLES WINS THE CUP 


B \kbak\ McIs'tirk, ii freshly at- 
iraetivi* girl t)f 24 from Lake 
Park, Fla., Itecame the ohth women's 
amat«‘ur eliumpion in hot and 
humid Wa-shinuton la.st week. Slu* 
defeated the defending ehampion, 
.\nne tjuast, after two extra holes of 
an exciting quarter-linals match and 
then score<l a final round 4 and -‘i 
victory over .Joanne Goodwiti, the 
pretty 2:{-year-olfl daughter of a 
Haverhill, Mass, professional. In win- 
ning, the charmingly dimpled Bar- 
liara achieveil an amhiliun that had 
eluded her in nine previous attempts. 

When Barbara met .Joanne in their 
dfi-hole final it was liie climax to a 
week of womlerfully savage comiieti- 
tion in which 20 matches had ended 
on the Irdh green and PJ had gone 
into extra holes. In the morning both 
played sliarp golf, hut Barliara, on 
the basis of longer hitting and a surer 
short game, took a one-hole lead. 
After lunch Joanne suddenly i)egaii 


to spray her shots (»tT line, and Bar- 
bara. hitting the ball with increasing 
assurance, sped to a 4-up lead after 
2G holes and then matched Joanne's 
pars on the final seven holes, .loantie, 
with her cross-handed putting grip, 
made a brave attempt to gel even, 
going for birdie putts of KJ, 14, h. 12. 
7 anti 10 feet on the last six lioles; hut 
she missed them all to find lierself the 
runner-up in an important tourna- 
ment for the fourth lime this year. 

Two dramatic matches attracted 
particular attention tluring tile ear- 
lier rounds of the tournament, .lu- 
.\nne Gunderson, wlio ha<l won this 
I'hampionship in 10.57 when she was 
only 18, came to Washington as a 
strong co-favorite, along with Miss 
tjuast, the <lefending champion. 
She sailed easily tlirough lier early 
matches, hut on Tuesilay slu* began 
feeling lightheaded from llic heal, 
went to bed with a headache and 
slept less than four hours. She felt no 


better the next day and late that 
afternoon reache<l the eiul of her 
jihysical reserves. Her concentration 
vanishe<l abruptly during her fourth- 
round match with Mrs. Uosann 
Ixlinefelter, and she liegan hitting 
one terrible shot after another. She 
finally lost the match one tlown. 

The following day Miss Quasi was 
also humped from tlie competition. 
Goming to the 18th in her quarter- 
final match with Barbara Mclntire, 
.\nne needeii only to ludve the hole, 
a jiar d of 1-57 yards across an artifi- 
cial lake, for a victory. But she sliced 
lier tee shot so badly that it rico- 
cheted off the riglit-luind hank of tlu* 
green and kicked into deep grass. She 
lost the hole to Mi-ss Mclnlire's par, 
and lost her crown 2.5 minutes later 
when she hogeyed the par-.'J 2<)ih 
hole, missing a .six-foot putt, while 
Mis.s .Mclntire once again earned a 
par and went on from tliere to be- 
come the new champion. 
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FLAGS AND DOVES FLY 
OVER CHICAGO 



CROWD IN CHICAGO’S SOLDIER FleLD 


I T WAS muggy and hot in Chicago 
on Thursday when the Pan Ameri- 
can Games opened before a crowd of 
40,000 people, with the flags of '2i 
nations and 5,000 doves (released en 
masse for the occasion : flying. On 
Friday the clouds blew in gray and 
fat and full of rain, but in Soldier 
Field the athletes ignored the weath- 
er and began 11 days of competition. 
Harold Connolly, the hammer throw- 
er. lost a quarter inch from his win- 
ning throw when it was officially sur- 
veyed, fell into a first-place tie be- 
cause of the missing quarter inch, and 
then into second place because of a 
technical ruling governing ties. 

On Saturday, Greg Bell, the broad 
jumper who “psyched” his way to 
victory over the Russians in Phila- 
delphia in July, was psyched himself. 
He lost proper cadence on his ap- 
proach, ran off the runway, leaped 
from a bad angle and fouled his jump. 


He was never in contention thereaft- 
er. Irvin Roberson turned in a super- 
lative leap of 26 feet 2 inches to beat 
Bell easily. Don Bragg, the Tarzan 
of the pole vault, wore a blister in his 
heel looking for transportation to the 
athletes' quarters but recovered to 
win the vault by a full foot. 

On Sunday, competition suddenly 
heightened to a fine dramatic pitch 
in two superb races. Tom Murphy, 
hampered by a slow pace, bolted to 
the lead earlier than he had intended 
in the 800-meter race but had strength 
enough to hold off the West Indies' 
George Kerr by inches. Bill Dellinger, 
running 15 yards behind through- 
out most of the o.OOO-meter run, 
charged Oswaldo Suarez of Argentina 
with a lap to go, and the two raced 
the last 400 meters like sprinters, with 
Dellinger getting to the tape first. 
But it would be more than a week be- 
fore anyone would tote up the medals. 



VICTOR BARBARA MclNTIRE LEADS VANQUISHED JOANNE GOODWIN OFF FINAL GREEN. RIGHT, BARBARA ACCEPTS WINNER'S TROPH' 
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THE FAIR SEX 
AND THE SEA 

O N(’K KACH YKAR the fairest women sailors in the 
land vie with each other for the Adams Cup. to de- 
cide who sails fairest and fastest of them all. This year 
it proved to be .\llegra Mertz (right) of Rye. X.Y.’s 
American Yacht Club, where the racing took place. 
lAllegra thu.s added to a reputation fully as formidable 
among women .sailors as that of her brother .Arthur 
Knapp is among the men.) The girls came from Florida, 
Maine. Virginia. Mas.sachusetts, Illinoi.s, New York and 
\Va.shington. Before Allegra won the Adam.s ('up {it 
was her third) the big 210 hulls had to .slice through o-'l 
miles of race course. Race.s started at 9 and finished at 
5. and included all the usual mishap.s i.scc hclt>u'\. What 
with the 210s cutting up the water fiutside .American 
Y.C. all flay, there wa.s very little room left fur tiautical 
meandering by male species of any kind. But at lea.st 
one daring and presumably male H ' j-foot .shark got in t he 
way of the Seattle girls’ boat and was promptly rammed. 
He disappeared and left Bong Island Sound to the girls. 
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SKIPPER MERTZ WON FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TITLE IN 1890 



FLORIDA CREW ANXIOUSLY LOWERS COSTLY MAINSAIL TO CHECK DAMAGED BATTEN POCKETS BEFORE START OF THE FIRST RACE 
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MAINE'S SUE WALBRIOGE CATCHES A CATNAP IN THE SUN ON BOAT'S FOREDECK DURING A BREAK BETWEEN ADAMS CUP RACES 



sMi\.iNQ SEATTuiTEs shatt jokt while waitii^g on lawn ol yacht duVi 
for race-committee official launch to take them out to their boats. 



SKIPPERS ANO CREWS PARADE DOWN GANGPLANK IN EARLY MORNING, CARRYING THEIR SAILS WITH THEM TO THE RACING HULLS 
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Raciag toward you here at something over 104 mph 
and throwing a watery white tornado Into the sky 
with her prop is Miss Supertest III, Canada's entry 
in the Harmswortii Trophy, emblem of international 
motorboat racing supremacy. Somewhere back of that 
tornado is the American boat Maverick that was sup- 
posed to make the 12th consecutive successful U.S. 


defense of the coveted cup. Matferiek didn’t quite 
make it. Miss Supertpsl III, driven by Robert Hay^ 
ward, a Canadian chicken farmer, and owned by^J. 
Gordon Thompson and Jim Thompson of London, 
Ont., broke the U.S. grip on the trophy for the first 
time since 1920 when famed Gar Wood won it from 
England. Said Gar (now 78), “We held it too long.” 


Viva the Admiral, 

Fanatico Grande! 


With the help of San Juan’s lady mayor, the commander of 
the Caribbean Sea Frontier brings baseball to small fry 
of Puerto Rico, roots them on to the Latin>American title 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


B y dkkkatim: \’enfzuela. i’utTto 
Rico won the Idtlle League ehatn- 
pionshijj of Latin America and the 
right to participate in the Little 
league’s World Series last week at 
Williamsport, I’a. Meanwhile, the 
Chicago While S(ix continued in the 
thick of the figlit for the American 
I>.*ague pennant. These two apparent- 
ly unrelated events represent a very 
special kin<l of fulfillment for a cer- 
tain ex-score-card-.salesman and frus- 
trated third baseman named Daniel 
V. (iallery, a lean and puckish 58- 
year-old rear admiral of the United 
Stall's Navy. 

For one thing, Ailmiral (Iallery, as 


commandant of the 10th Naval Dis- 
trict and commander of tlie Carib- 
hean Sea Frontier, with headctuarters 
in San Juan, is responsible for intro- 
ducing official Little League ha.sehall 
to Puerto Rico and. for a second tiling, 
he has la-eii trying to root, iiex. hood- 
wink and holler the White Sox into a 
pennant for 40 years, ever since they 
w'on their last <me in lOlO. It was for 
the Sox that he sold score carils as a 
boy: it was for the Sox that he once 
participated in a scheme to steal sig- 
nals with a powerful telescope hidden 
behind the scoreboard: it was in ap- 
preciation of his long years of devo- 
tion that the Sox presented him with 


a home plate inscribed: “Stolen by 
Admiral Dan (Iallery at Comiskey 
Park.” 

Indeed, ba-sidiall has insinuated it- 
self into few lives as thoroughly as into 
that of .\rlmiral (Iallery. This is a con- 
siderable feat of penetration, since the 
admiral's waking moments are crowd- 
ed not only vvitli the concerns of his 
command the first morikeys.shot into 
outerspace were recovered by a Navy 
task force known as (lallery’s Out- 
fielders i but with such other demand- 
ing interests as a lively and worldwide 
correspondence, the writing of books, 
short stories and scientific papers on 
such sulijecls as the aerodynamics of 
the pitched liaseball 'SI. April L5. 
I})')?!, and the sponsorship of one of 
tile most startling musical organiza- 
tions the U.S. Navy ha-s ever seen. 
This last is known as a steel band 
■ most of the instruments are old oil 
casks cut to various size.S ', and it is 
(lallery’s personal refinement of a sim- 
ilarly equipped native band he onee 
heard in Trinidad. The Gallery band, 
which luis appeared on Kd Sullivan's 
television .show and at the Brussels 
World's Fair, is curnoitly on tour in 
Hawaii. 

But in Puerto Rico, Gallery stands 
first for baseball. Tbe admiral is re- 
vered by the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of kids he has brought into the 
Little Leagues and by their parents 
and, most especially, by the police 
and prie.sts who serve the vast slum 
area of San .Juan known as El Fan- 
guito, the Little .Mudhole. In cooper- 
ation with El Fanguito’a pastor and 
Dona Felisa Rincon de Gautier, San 
Juan’s lady mayor, Gallery ha.s been 
responsilile for the organization of 
seven teams in this underprivileged 
section of the city. The behavior of 
tlie boys from the slums has been ex- 
emplary from the start. Admiral Gal- 
lery and his associates, as a matter of 
fact, have had to step in and enforce 



HAIL TO 
HAMTRAMCK 

If Puerto Ilico had its iroubles 
again.<t Hiiintramek, Mich, in 
the Little Li'll^ue World Series 
la.st week lit lost 5 0 .so did ev- 
erybialy else who played them. 
Anil the two principal reasiins 
were .Arthur I’inky Derasund 
Greaory I’niewski. Firing in his 
fast ball at up to 70 inph in 
the final with Auburn, Calif., 
Deras, 13, struck out 14 batters 
and cracked a thret'-run homer 
in a .six-inning, 12 0 rout. Then, 
hearty with victory, he soioped 
up his catcher, the 99-pound 
Pniewski. who had not only con- 
tained his blistering pilches but 
had driven in four run.s us well. 
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OPENING CEREMONY Start: admiral, about to leap for catch of Juan, before start of the big game with Venezuela for the Little 
first ball as thrown by Dona Felisa, mayor of the city of San League championship of Latin America and bid to World Series. 


just one rule in El Fanguito. They had 
to insist that the boys wear their uni- 
forms only on the day of a game. 
The kids, unaccustomed to such fin- 
ery, proudly wore them everywhere 
every day. 

“The main object of the Little 
League program," Admiral Gallery 
was saying in the living room of his 
quarters recently, “is to try to make 
better citizens of the kids and teach 
them discipline, respect for authority 
and for the rules. Because of the Lat- 
in temperament of the managers and 
coaches this isn’t always easy. They 
hate like the devil to lose and are 
apt to behave like hoodlums and set 
a bad example for the kids when 
they're losing. The kids automatical- 
ly follow the example of the grown- 
ups. I've seen teams from El Fanguito 
behave like little gentlemen when 
they lost because their managers and 
coaches did. I've seen kids from high- 
class residential sections behave like 
Cuban revolutionaries because their 
managers did. This is a hard thing to 
control because it’s just part of the 
Latin .American temperament." 

.\dmiral Gallery chuckled. “1 just 


remembered something about that." 
he said. "I was sitting in the stands 
one day with Dona Felisa. Xow 
she’s all wrapped up in Little League 
baseball and would do anything to 
help it along. Well, anyway, this day 
there was a rhubarb of some kind 
and a lot of yammering in Spanish 
and I turned to Dona Felisa and said 
quite seriously, ‘Do you think it 
would be possible to hold classes and 
teach these people to cuss in English 
so I could understand what they're 
yelling at the umpires?’ Dona Felisa 
was a little thrown by that, but she 
sensed it was a request in behalf of 
Little League baseball and so, after 
hesitating just a few seconds, she 
nodded emphatically and said, 'Ad- 
miral, it shall be done!’" 

SPREADING THE GOSPEL 

It probably could have been done, 
too, if Dona Felisa had put her mind 
to it, for she has been of inestima- 
ble assistance in Admiral Gallery's 
.spreading of the Little League gos- 
pel, When he first reported for duty 
at San Juan there were only eight kid 
teams playing baseball, and these 


were without Little League associa- 
tions. By May 1958, with Dona Feli- 
sa’s help, Admiral Gallery had person- 
ally sought out financial backers, in- 
creased the number of teams to 16 and 
had obtained official Little League 
sanction after making a pilgrimage 
to Williamsport headquarters. .\t 
the opening of the season this year 
there were 24 official leagues with a 
total of 100 teams. Twenty of the 
leagues are concentrated in the San 
Juan area, which has a population 
of about half a million, but next year 
it is expected that every part of the 
island will be represented. 

To this end. Admiral Gallery over- 
looks no opportunity to win over 
potential hackers of Little League 
teams. Just before the Latin Ameri- 
can playoff he had occasion to fly 
to Aguadilla on the other end of the 
island to serve as honorary judge of 
some outboard races there. A sudden 
thunderstorm delayed the races and 
.\dmiral Gallery seized the opportu- 
nity to address his hosts on the sub- 
ject of organizing and outfitting Lit- 
tle League teams, “ril come down 
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ADMIRAL GALLERY niiifiiiunl 

here aiul make speeches to any group 
tliat’s interested any time you say.” 
The hosts were impressed and prom- 
ised to got to work immediately. 
Then, it seemed almo.st on a given 
cue. a hand of strolling players hur- 
ried into the pavilion, lined up before 
Admiral an<l Mrs. Gallery and played 
and sang what apjieared to be a ca- 
lypso number especially composed in 
their honor. The fact that it turned 
out to be a singing commercial for a 
local beer did not in any way detract 
from the warmth of the occasion. 

I .\nother member of the admiral's 
party at Aguadilla was his l}-year-old 
granddaughter. Debby Moyer. Deb- 
by, as a confidante of the admiral. 
ha.s acquired a considerable baseball 
and Navy vocabulary. On the llight 
down, she had recognixed the admi- 
ral’s Convair as a plane she had down 
in before. “This plane.” remarked 
I>ebby. “blew a jug." The admi- 
ral nodded. The plane had. indeed, 
blown a jug, that is, lost an engine, 
during Debby ’s last rliglit. “Why.” 
she asked her grandfather, "diil this 
jilane blow a jug?” The admiral, as he 
might to an officer of equal rank, re- 
plied. "The engine swallowed a valve 
and began to chew itself up.” Debliy 
nodded understandingly and sai<l, 
“Oh." There were no further c|ues- 
tions on that point, i 

THE MYSTERIOUS MORGAN 

Admiral Gallery finds support for 
the Little Leagiu* idea in stranger 
places than .\guadilla. He has a cor- 
respondent. whom he has never met. 
named Morgan. Morgan write.s from 
variou.s parts of the world to chal- 
lenge certain [lublished views of the 
admiral and opens his letters with 
such remark.s as. "You, sir. are a liar 
and a frauil.” Recently Morgan read 
of Gallery's Little League activities, 
wrote a hearty endorsi-ment and en- 
closed a check for $.'>0. “1 am forced 
to make out this check to you |)er- 
.sonally. sir.” he said. "Ix'cause I 
do not know where else to send it. 
Howi'ver, I am sure that the chances 
are d-to-1 that you will put it in 
your own pocket." Admiral Gallery 
promptly replied that the odds were 
worse than that, at least lii-to-l, 
“but ihe wrote! you have brought 
in a long shot. 1 am turning the check 
over to the Little League.” 

In this letter to the mysterious 
Morgan, .\dmiral Gallery wrote a 
concluding paragraph: “There was 


once a pirate named Morgan who 
operated in the waters iiresenlly un- 
der my command. He left a great 
many ilescendants, and I am con- 
vinced tliat you. sir, are one of 
them.” 

In a postscript Gallery udtleil: 
‘‘.Morgan the pirate never married.” 

Witli even Morgan getting into 





TRADING SECRETS, iuliidral hiiddle^ 
wiili :j-year-old granddaughter, Debby 
Moyer, who accompanied him on an 
airborne mission for ihe Liifle League. 


tile baseball act, .\dmiral Gallery is 
rarely out of loucli svith the fortunes 
of hLs Little Leagues or of Ids be- 
loved White So.\. On the evening 
that the \'ene/.uelan team arriveii at 
San .Juan’s airport the admiral uas 
on hand »-arly to greet the visitors. 
While he waited, with members of 
the championship Caparra team, an 
aide would present himself from time 
to time, salute smartly and deliver, in 


u low voice, what would appear to be 
a mes.sageof u cla.ssilied nature. How- 
ever. it turned out. he was commuiu- 
cating the score by innings of a dou- 
ble-header the Sox happened to be 
playing. A San .Juan newspaper once 
named Gallery El Fauolirit dd /Dio 
'The Fan of the ^'eari. 

The Latin American champion- 
ship. Gallery was di.stre.ssed to learn 
.shortly after the Venezuela team ar- 
rived, was to be decided by a single, 
"sudden death” game. He considered 
thus to be an unfair test of the teams 
and especially hard on the visitors 
who had traveled so far. He put in a 
telephone call to Little League head- 
ijuarters at Williamsport and argued 
vigorou.sly for a two-out-of-three se- 
ries. But headquarters would not 
burlge an inch. 

.\11 that had been forgotten when 
the riay of the big game for the Latin 
.Vmerican title arrived. .■V crowd of 
.’i.OOO larger than the average at the 
San .Juan jirofi-s-sional games' turned 
out. a band played and the lirst ball 
was pitclieil by Doha Felisa to .A.d- 
iniral Gallery who — the starch crack- 
ling in his white uniform— hati to 
leap high in the air to get it. Uis 
agility maile it ditlicult to believe 
that this was the onetime third liase- 
man who couldn't make the team at 
St. Ignatiu.s High in Chicago or at 
tlie Naval .\cudemy at .Annapolis. 

Admiral Gallery was shameles.sly 
partisan throughout the game, which 
turned into an extra-inning thriller, 
with a long triple by Angel Davila 
,Ir., son of the manager, setting the 
stage for Puerto Rico's winning run 
in the last of the .seventh. As the 
crowd swarmed over the field Dona 
Felisa made a pretty speech in Span- 
ish, a man grabbed the microphone 
and led r/m,'* "for Almirante Gnl- 
laree.” The admiral, responding, 
saiil. "Next stop is Williamsport, 
where we play for the world cham- 
pionship.” 

.Alas, Puerto Rico's hour of glory 
wa.s soon beliind it. .A fasl-lialling 
right-hander of the llamlramck, 
Mich, team struck out 17 of them 
at Williamsport, came witliin one 
out of a iio-hiller to win -7 0 . 

In commenting on this defeat of 
his I’uerto Rican Little Leaguers. 
.Ailmiral Gallery 'who had down up 
to see the game) took refuge in tlie 
pliilnsophy that has nev<‘r failed to 
sustain him through 41) years of un- 
swerving devotion to the Chicago 
While Sox. "You can't.” he said, 
"win 'em all.” end 



You’re looking at the most comfortable 
student on campus 


Pendleton sportswear is a most-wanted item in 
the back-to-school Wardrobe — atid no wonder! 
Only Pendleton offers the student body such 
friendly softness, such “tailored-in” comfort, 
such a range of plaids, patterns and solids 
in all sizes. 

Pick your Pendleton today. 


Jaclcetl1.50 • iZobe-m-a-Bay lJ-95 • Hose 3.50 
Sportshirt 1S.95 • Flannel Slacks i2.95 • Tie 9.50 
AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 


There is only one Pendleton . . . always virgin wool 



With their boat anchored off Puerta Vailarta, Mexico, Mr. and Mrs. 
LUNCHEON ON THE "MORNING STAR" Louis Benoist and gue.st Clarence S. Postley (left) enjoy a meal in 
the .sun.shine on deck. Dish in foreground is red snapper Seven Seas. 


FOOD /Mary Frost Mabon 


An epicure afloat 


Louis Benoist of San Francisco tells how to 
dine delightfully on a cruising yacht 


ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO, shortly after the Louis 
,/^Benoists had bought the 98-foot ketch Morning 
Star, her crew of paid hands mutinied while sailing the 
west coast of Mexico and left the new owners anchored 
off a strange little town full of men on horseback, don- 
keys carrying loads of wood, colonial arches and the 
sound of church bells. The town was Puerto \’allarta. 
This nostalgic survival of Hispanic culture climbs the 
palm-jungly hills edging the Pacific at a point some 500 
miles north of Acapulco. "That landfall was the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to us," Louis Benoist says. 
"We found a hotel on the waterfront and liked it so 
much that I bought it next morning.” The Hotel Oceano 
is now a small paradise with ravishing food: Mexicana 
Airlines flies into a local airfield: and the Benoists own 
not one but two apartados in an old palace on the hill. 

The incident — and the quick decision which proved 
so right— is typical of the man whose many friends 
deeply admire his combination of taste and business 
acumen. President of the Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany of San Francisco and owner of Almaden, one of 
the more celebrated California vineyards, Benoist is a 
descendant of French aristocrats, from whom he pre- 
sumably inherited his talent for the enjoyment of liv- 
ing. His ancestor who emigrated to Canada, the Chev- 
alier Benoist. was court painter to Louis Xn‘. He and 
his accomplished wife Katharine have for years enjoyed 
the reputation of being superb hosts. In different parts 
of California they maintain five houses, in each of which 
they offer friends a different type of cuisine. Their plan 
of life is unique: a flying circuit, according to season, 
touching these residences in turn, occasionally varied 
by a trip east or to Mexico in their private plane. 

When the Morning Star is in southern waters and a 
cruise is planned, the Benoists often fly with their guests 
to Mazatl&n, board the boat there and then sail leisure- 
ly along the Mexican coast to Puerto \’allarta and other 
ports of call. Thus they manage to arrive at the boat 
with a number of precooked delicacies transported from 
a home kitchen. For the rest, Louis has evolved a ship- 
board menu which is simplified but nevertheless af- 
fords a great variety of dishes that are fresh-tasting 
and delicious. 

Like most cruising yachts of large size, the Morning 
Star has a stove with an oven, an electric refrigerator 
and a freezer locker. "N’evertheless, space is limited 
and keeping qualities have to be emphasized,” says 
Benoist, "as well as maximum use of fresh items which 
can be picked up in various seaports. I have found that 

Pholograph by S. R. Farbman — Life 


in order to maintain one’s waistline equilibrium a good 
deal of attention must be paid to the fare, and we 
have tried to keep on the protein side. 

•‘Breakfast is very light and limited to fruit— mainly 
grapefruit, which is most practical on board— and Eng- 
lish muffins or French bread, which store exceptionally 
well in the icebox: also eggs, which keep well. As to 
luncheon, we stick mostly to sea food salads or chicken 
or squab, which can be brought aboard already pre- 
pared and will la.st several days.” If the crayfish of the 
rivers or the sea shrimp or the long-tenlacled Mexican 
lobsters are in the market at Mazatl&n, they are bought 
there to be cooked on board and provide marvelous 
luncheon fare. Dessert is usually a bowl of raw fruit 
served with a Monterey Jack cheese. 

Dinner often starts with a canned soup, hot or jellied, 
or perhaps California celery hearts or jumbo white as- 
paragus — these, too, out of a can — drained, rinsed and 
dressed with a fresh-made vinaigrette sauce. The main 
dish has usually been caught on the jig lines that day, 
for these waters abound in edible fish and the Morning 
Star's Filipino chef, Casiano Xoriega Padus, better 
known as Mike, knows many delightful ways of pre- 
paring them recipe belotn. But also on hand are 
the makings of beef and kidney pie, chicken curry, 
broiled spareribs, etc. One rough weather specialty is 
a good beef stew out of a tin: other staples for emer- 
gencies include canned shad roe and canned bacon. 
favorite dessert, which Louis Benoist describes as a 
cinch to make, is a fruit ice. His formula: "Just take the 
juice of fresh orange, lemon or lime, add water and 
sugar, and put it in the freezer until half frozen. Then 
stir in the beaten white of one egg and complete the 
freezing. Serve with a little Cointreau and kirsch.” 


RED SNAPPER SEVEN SEAS 


As prepared by Mtke, chef on the Morning Star, for 
a li>-poiind fieh. The recipe is used also for dolphin. 


1 10-pound red snapper 

1 head celery, chopped 
medium fine 

4 small, .strong white onions, 
coarsely chopped 

1 lemon, sliced thin 


1 piece fresh ginger root, 
size of an egg, .sliced thin 
3 slices bacon 
' -j cup tomato juice 
1 cup red wine 
.salt and pepper 


Clean the fish, but do not remove head and tail. Place in a 
buttered baking pan and cover with the chopped vegetables 
and the ginger. Lay the slices of lemon along the back. Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper; then place bacon slices diagonally 
over the fish. Pour over it 2 table-spoons tomato juice and 1 
tablespoon red wine. PUee in preheated 450' oven. After 
16 minutes turn oven down to 350‘ and add remainder of 
tomato juice and wine. Cook for another half hour, bast- 
ing very frequently. Serve with tariare sauce and cucumbers. 
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Zeiss Binoculars of advanced optical design 
are far more compact. And they give you the 
widest field of view sharp and brilliant to 
the very edge Rugged, precision construc- 
tion insures a lifetime of service. Models of 
6x. 7x. 8x. lOx, 15x. 

In leMlier case. From StSft plus Federal excise tax. 
Special Model 6x30 B for 

EYEGLASS WEARERS 

The eye-pieces of this model compensate tor the 
distance between your eyes and binocular when 
wearing glasses. Important gam in field of view. 

Sharp to the edge. ^ 

*1 leading dealers. CARL 

Write for booklet. Z E I S S 

CARL 2tlSS. INC- 

485 Fifth Ave.. New York 17 WEST GERMANY 



Absolutely different 
pipe tobacco 

. . . try it 




Smoke 

BOND STREET 

Msolutely dlffertnt 
pipe tobacco 


Early for once 
in his life 


The late-moving colt Tompion 
made his run quicker than ever 
to win the rich Hopeful Stakes 


U NTIL the .V'lth runnitiR of thi* clas- 
sic Hopeful at Saratoga la.ft week 
there wa.sn’t mucli one couM say 
about the nation’s Thoroughbred -- 
year-olds. The average cjuality of the 
crop seemed high enough, although 
none of the young colLs had as yet 
been able to gain the reputation of 
being clearly above that average. 

T'he Hojieful did a good deal to clear 
up this somewhat oul-uf-focus pic- 
ture. fi>r when C. \'. Whitney's Tom- 
pion won it by a length and a fjuar- 
ter over the four-time slakes winner 
Vital Force his come-from-behind per- 
formance was startlingly convincing. 
Opposing Tompion in this late-sum- 
mer test were Weatherwise and Irish 
Lancer ilinth of whom had previ- 
ously defeated Tompion in. respec- 
tively, The Sanfonl and The Sara- 
toga Special i , Udail)ur and. of cour.se. 
Vital Force. 

Following the career of Tompion 
this fall— and during his :}-year-old 


sea.snn next year— should lie both in- 
terestittg and at time.s tremendously 
exciting. For this beautifully made 
brown son of 'rom Fool, out of the 
Count Fleet mare Sunlight, manages 
to create that special kind of excite- 
ment associated with a good come- 
from-behinil runnef. 

Tompion will cau.se another kind 
of anxiety, too. “He is a tough horse 
to ride." says Willie Shoemaker, who 
Hew in from Chicago to riiie him in 
The Hopeful. “He <lucks in and out, 
throws his head all over the place and 
i.s green in manners and s|)ooky in 
action." 

Tompion 's trouble in most of his 
previou.s rac*.*s under other jockeys 
was a flepres.singly consistent habit of 
starting sU>wly and then narrowly 
missing the leaders after some fairly 
brilliant stretch drives. Sho<*maker 
seems to have corrected this trouble. 
In Tlie Hopeful he had the colt away 
with his field and fourth up the back- 
stretch, as \ ital Force, followed l)y 
.Ml Hands, cut out Hu* early pace. 
“But we were gelling a lot of sand 
thrown at us. and Tompion ju.sl di<ln’i 
like it.” said Shoe later. “So I waited 
witli liim a hit. then took him to the 



JOCKEY WILLIE SHOEMAKER DRIVES TOMPION (7> UNDER WIRE IN STORIED SARATOGA 
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outside, and after I hit him on both 
sides he decided to do some running.” 

Some running he did, too. 'rurn- 
ing for home, Vital Force had the 
race won. All Hands was ready to 
drop out of contention. As Tompion 
wheeled into the stretch on the out- 
side, Shoe could see he had lots of 
ground to make up. "It looked like 
we were still out of it by four or five 
lengths at the eighth pole when he sud- 
denly leveled off and turned on his 
speed.” Tompion practically flew the 
last sixteenth and won going away in 
a good 1:17 2 5. 

The rich 2-year-old stakes ahead, 
beginning with this week’s Washing- 
ton Park Futurity and winding up 
with the Pimlico Futurity on No- 
vember 21. will, of course, provide 
ample opportunity for many another 
juvenile to earn both glory and mon- 
ey. The entire schedule of races for 
the division, however, has gotten so 
disproportionately out of whack in 
recent years that racing is now faced 
with a serious situation. Too many 
owners find themselves running 
against their better judgment in or- 
der to cash in on the richer stakes. 
And the stakes for 2-year-olds are 
getting richer: this season’s Sapling 
and World's Playground stakes were 
both increased to SIOO.OOO; next year 
in Chicago you’ll find not one but 
two futurities increased in value to 
S200.000. 

All the excessive racing brought 
about by competition for these riches 
causes many potentially good horses 
to break down under the strain. 
Some of those who remain sound 
superficially can also be affected. For 
example, whatever may have caused 
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f?ACE, LEAVING VITAL FORCE BEHIND 



but you can’t wash away its Zelan® 


I?n‘t it a comfurt to know ihi:- smart Hoiilile-lirea»ie<i 
dial gbe» dill no iipkcrj) problem.' Wlicn it grtf 
-oileit. jii-i liand-wa-h il. Dmi't wi>rr>' about lo-in{: 
till- "Zi'ldn" water repi'lleiicv of ilit fabric. Du Pont 
"Zelan" la>ti‘ the life of the coal and ai luallv iinpro'e? 
with lijthi ironin)t. \o prolileiii- with nun-oily -jirit- 
and «iain>. The "Zelan" fabric fini^b keej,« them on 
the iurfaee »n tliev ran be wiped away. Du Pont Con- 
stihinp Service for Dyeinp and Fini?iiinp. Empire 
Slate Building. New York 1. N. 


durable water repellent 


Coat and fonitrfihU 
hood coilar ahou n 
art lined uith warm 
pile fahric. Outer 
shell is high wale 
cotton cord. Look for 
the "Zelan" lag 
when you shop. 
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(^lll)(‘\ S (ilill 1^ {\\C OIK' iilll 

(IisIiIIimI III 1.) couiil ruvs 
and aroimd llu' world 

u'orid dgives on ^GIJJIFA ‘S, plcdsr'F’ 

GILBCVS OISTILLfD LONDON ORV GIN. 90 PROOF 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W &A. . 

GILBLY, LTD., ClNCINNAri. 0. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


First Lamiing’s kiflney lrf)ui)l(*s this 
spring. i»iH' oannot lii'lp womU-ritiK to 
what t’Xti’nt his Keiu-ral ri-sistaiici* 
may l>ecn affpcteil l)y his gfui'l- 
ing race iti last year’s Gariien State. 
There may have het‘n no connection 
whatsoever between that race and 
hi.s troubles this yt*ar, but 1 can’t 
help reciilliiiK now the words of one 
owner llial flay last fall immediately 
after the race: "Pul a 2-year-o\d into 
a drive for half a mile on an ofT track 
and wait and see what kind of a d* 
year-old he turns into.” 

The only s(*n.sible approach to fall 
2-year-old racing i.s to pick two or 
three delinite objectives and .stick to 
them. 'I’his has been done for Toni- 
pion, wluKse last three race.s until 
ISflil) will be the (’owdin on October 
a: the (’hampaKiie <ni October IT; 
aiul the October .Si (lardeti State. 
After that, he’s olT to Santa .Anita. 

A lot of good and as yet untested 
2-year-oUls will be unveiled in the 
ne.st two montlis. Some of them will 
undoubtedly put Tompion to an 
even sterner lest than he facet! in 
The HojHdul. If. however, he rums 
t)ie way he did last week his name 
coulfl be one to remejnber for »tuite 
some time. 

And if you’re wondering how or 
why a son of Tom Fool is given the 
name of 'roinpion you’d never guess 
ill a million years, l-ast fall, when 
this colt was outshining his stalile- 
mates during the annual yearling 
trials at the Whitney Farm in Lex- 
ington, his owner found himself using 
the familiar plira.se traditional among 
horsernini who have just timed an 
exceptionally fast workout: "He 
broke the clock.” Some researcli on 
clocks aiul watches revealed to Whit- 
ney that one of tile world’s foremost 
clockmakers was an IHth century 
Fiiglishniaii na;iied 'rom Toinliion. 

"I really must he pretty lucky.” 
said Whitney after 'rompion’s lirsl 
major victory. "First 1 have all that 
success with my lillies, Silver Spoon 
and Bug Brusli, and just as soon as 
they lose form 1 come up with a colt 
like this." He lookeii up the track as 
Tompion was being led away. .And, 
in a deadly serious tone, ho added, 
"This colt finishes like a real runner. 
I wouldn't lie at all surprised if he 
isn't the best colt I’ve owned since 
Kfjuipoi.se.” 

Incidentally. Kijuipoi.se, tlie old 
(’hocolate Soldier, knew something 
about breaking clocks, too. end 
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CREW SOCKS 

BY Xttt<mV0V«tt 

FOR THAT EXTRA POINT 
IN FOOT COMFORT 


In the "big game" of comfort these socks 
keep you two feet ahead. SOF wool for super-comfort 
and 10Ce nylon for longer wear. They’re softer and bulkier. 
$1.00 a pair and up. 


Autumn’s 

Golden 

Quest 


Photograph bg Daii Weioer 


AMosi; the 11 million hunters 
who will go out this autumn 
very few will have less game t<>sln)W 
for their pains than the pair at right 
gliding softly through the goUlen 
beauty of a Maryland marsh. Bal- 
anced on the slender bottom of a 
cedar .skiff, they are searching out a 
rare and liny target calle<l the rail- 
binl. If they find him and flush him, 
he will fly <iuiokly ancl very low for 
no more than 20 yards before he slips 
back into the tangle of butterweed 
flowers. I f t he hunter is ijuick enough 
to get a shot (»fT and to hit him, the 
bird may be impossible to retrieve. 
And if the men do manage to get him 
back, he will cook <lown to nci more 
than two shot-filled ounces. Why. 
then, do the huiiter.s liolher, when 
the bird is so small and the only tan- 
gible re.sults from a shot may lie the 
inatantaneoua loss of balance, fol- 
lowed by a pratfall into the weeds? 
The picture gives the answer; the 
magic of a salt mar.';h in September, 
when the wind i.s light from the 
northwest, the sky is autumn-clear, 
the only sound the rustle of reeils 
against the skiff. And for a very 
few precious day.s, when the but- 
terweed blooms, the whole visible 
world glows a l)rilliant yellow gold. 
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Phoiog'opi>«d o' Squqw Valloy, Cal>*orn'o, «<'« of l*'e I960 W'n'er 


SWEATERMANSHIP WITH "ORLON" 

The art of looking great in sweaters without half trying is easy 
and fun in handsome, comfortable sweaters made of "Orion" 


\n\ oiic can cm-cI jI S\M aliTnuin'lii|> n itli ’( I'oi 'ImniIit- iiiaili- 
witli "Orion” acrtlic (iImt arc ImiM in -.ivlc. 'Irikinsj in color: conn- in 
llic nc'vc'l loo[ici|. 'Iia;:}:\ aii'l l>rn«liccl (cxliiro, \n<l "'Orion'' lu'lji.' 
them 'la\ xiiiirl-lookinx ami coinrortahlc. 'riicrc's no hlockln^. slia|iini: 
or -[iccial care needed when thev're wa>heil. IVeal vonr'elt loa ward- 
rohe ol' tlic'e preal -wi-aten-. and no niaUer what son do or when- son 
CO. son'll he 'I'oji at tile art id SsM-alerman'hi[i s^ iih ”( h'lon''. 


ORLON' 

ACRYLIC FIBER 




Tip from the Top 


GEORGE BAYER, GlcHeagles CC, Lemont, III. 


Relaxing on the drive 


O NLY seasoned golfers appreciate the fact that the way to hit the 
ball longer is not to hit it harder but to hit it better. The average 
golfer doesn’t quite believe this. He is all for turning on sheer muscu- 
lar force. Watch him on the tee, and you will see him time after time 
making the same moves as he sets himself to blast an e.\tra-)ong one: 
he widens his stance: he drops his right shoulder into what feels like 
a more power-producing position; as that shoulder moves lower the 
right arm and hand move down low with it. With these “adjustments" 
he has started to move off the ball and out of the correct balanced 
position at which all good swings are inaugurated. 

Xo professional is merely indulging in persiflage when he states that 
most average golfers fail to get the distance they're capable of because 
they fail to lake advantage of their natural abilities— timing and co- 
ordination. To do so, you must be genuinely relaxed as you start the 
stroke and let the various components swing into the swing smoothly 
and evenly. If you hurry the backswing you scramble your coordina- 
tion. So start relaxed and stay relaxed. Keeping your head steady will 
help you in this. The swng revolves around the head. Then, as you 
go back, you can turn the hips and knees nice and easy and progress 
naturally from that point. Work for an integrated swing. Distance 
results from one and so does accuracy, without which distance is all 
too often a Pyrrhic victory. 




NEXT TIPs Ruth Jesseti on holding your head steady 


THE VHAMPIONS 

TELL YOU HOW 
TO SELECT GOLF CLUBS 


From a book by a popular and very suc- 
cessful champion golfer for more than 
twenty years: 

“Clubs must be fitted to the individual 
much in the same manner as is a suit 
of clothes." 


The internationally known author of more 
than thirty books on golf says: 

"Make sure that the clubs in your bag 
are the ones for you and not for some- 
body else. Unless you have the right 
clubs your swing is bound to suffer." 


For over thirty-five years Kenneth Smith 
has been hand making clubs to order, 
tailoring them to each player's persona! 
specifications and playing style. They fit 
him and him alone— and because they 
fit he can play related, swing more 
easily, control shots better, get consst- 
ently lower scores. No other clubs are so 
carefully and expertly made. 

So take the advice of 
the champions. Get 
Kenneth Smith clubs, 
made expressly for 
you. Write TODAY 
for new catalog and 
Correct Fitting Chart. 
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CHARLES GOREN /Cards 


Td like some more' 


M y forthcoming trip to Palermo— where early in 
Septeinbercommittee members of the World Bridge 
Federation will discuss arrangements for next spring's 
World Bridge Olympiad— reminds me of an exciting 
hand I watched on my last European visit. 

The occasion was the European championship at Oslo, 
when Italy won for the third successive year. The thump- 
ings our American teams have absorbed from Italy dur- 
ing these years may have blinded us to the fact that 
Europe boasts at least two other powerful teams. In the 
last European championship both Great Britain and 
France put up such staunch fights that they were barely 
edged out by Italy. 

It is perhaps significant that the British style is the 
very antithesis of the highly artificial methods used by 
Europe’s current champions. In the deal of which I speak, 
Britain was dumped by one convention and saved by 
the disregard of another. 

In the room where Great Britain held the North-South 
cards Alan Truscott. in fourth position, opened the 



North hand with three no trump. Many British players 
use this opening bid as a strategic gamble with a hand 
that includes a long, solid minor suit. Without quarrel- 
ing with this general strategy, we are not inclined to 


recommend it on this North holding. Though partner 
has pas.sed, the hand has groat potentialities for slam if 
partner is offered an opportunity to participate in the 
discussion. In fact, when the Italians held the hand in 
the other room . . . but of that, more anon. 

It may be argued that Mr. Truscott was the victim of 
an unkind fate, not because diamonds were led— that 
was almost inevitable— but because the East and West 
holdings were not reversed. Had East held West's six- 
card suit, the normal lead of the diamond jack would 
have given declarer enough tricks to leave several over 
for the next deal. But East was on lead. He led the 4 of 
diamonds. W’est’s ace dropped North’s king, the defend- 
ers ran six tricks and Britain went off 200 points. 

It was a fortunate thing for the British in the other 
room that they were not using (or rather abusing) the 
set of signals known as the suit-preference convention, 
enslavement to, or rather a misunderstanding of, which 
has cost its users a great many points. In that other 
room, by their customarily devious but devilishly accu- 
rate methods, the Italians arrived at their proper slam 
— in spades. 

West opened the ace of diamonds, and East signaled 
with the 9. There is a certain group of convention mon- 
gers who would read this as a suit- preference signal, but 
I do not subscribe to that doctrine. The suit-preference 
convention, providing that the play of a high card calls 
for a shift to the higher-ranking side suit, applies only 
when it is clearly indicated that a shift is called for. 
There are many times when third hand wishes his part- 
ner to continue the suit he has opened, and the natural 
way to effect that is by the play of a high card. In 
some cases, it will he plain that third hand cannot de- 
sire a continuation, and then his discard u'/ff direct the 
shift. 

In this case the defenders had a perfect understanding. 
East’s play of the diamond 9 called for more of the same 
suit, and when the 7 of spades was used to ruff the dia- 
mond continuation. East was assured of a trump trick 
to beat the slam. 

Collecting their 100-point penalty halved the British 
net loss on this deal. Had the British players been suit- 
preference fanatics. West would have shifted to hearts, 
which would have presented Italy with the slam. 

E.XTRA TRK'K 

The most successful conventions are the simple ones. 
Below “top expert” circles it is enough, when partner 
leads a suit, to have your low card say “Stop” and your 
high card shout “I'd like some more.” ino 
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BASEBALL: FOUR BIG GAMES 

continued from page Si 

they had played in their last eight 
games, all of which they had won. 
You can’t make mistakes against the 
White Sox, Gordon said. 

Game time had arrived. Municipal 
Stadium had filled and still there 
were people coming in. 

“Standing room only,” boomed a 
loudspeaker outside the stadium. 
There were fans in nearly every seat. 
They were packed in the outfield, be- 
tween the wire fence and the perma- 
nent stands. They were in the aisles 
and on the ramps. They were loud. 
When the Cleveland lineup was 
announced, the noise drowned out 
neighborly conversation. There were 
over 70,000 people on hand. 

They saw a good game. The Indi- 
ans tied the score at 3-.3 in the fifth 
and had two men on base with one 
out. Tito Francona was up. Chica- 
go’s pitcher, Bob Shaw, looked very 
tired. His uniform was soaking wet. 
But he got Francona to pop up. That 
brought up Bock^' CoJa''3ro, and sure- 
ly Casey of Mudville never received 
such a roar. Rocky responded with a 
long drive, deep into the seats, but a 
few feet foul. Then he swung a third 
time, and this time he missed. 

Shaw was never again in trouble. 


In the seventh inning, Chicago’s 
Sherm Lollar hit a long fly ball with 
two men on. Minnie Minoso had it, 
then bumped against the wire fence 
and the ball popped out of his glove 
and over the fence for a three-run 
home run. That was the game. The 
White Sox lead opened to 2 ’ 2 games. 

The next afternoon, with 50,000 
people sitting in miserable heat, the 
game went six innings with no score. 
Jim Perry, Cleveland’s fine rookie 
pitcher, had the White Sox in hand. 
Then in the seventh, with two out 
and the speedy Jim Landis on first, 
Earl Torgeson singled to left field. 
Minnie Minoso was anxious to hold 
Landis to second base and, in his 
haste, let the ball roll two feet behind 
him. That was all Landis needed. He 
never stopped at third and, although 
the play at home was close, Landis 
was safe. The Sox added a run in the 
eighth on another bit of sparkling 
base running, this time by the veteran 
Jim Rivera, and won 2-0. Dick Don- 
ovan pitched the shutout. The White 
Sox lead was now 3 ’ 2 games. 

The CleveJa;>d dressingroom, which 
had been surprisingly chipper after 
the Friday night loss, was like the 
inside of a coffin after Saturday’s 
game. Players sat silently on their 
stools, talking only in whispers. The 
situation was critical. Nothing but 


a double-header victory on Sunday 
could salvage the series. 

On Sunday another huge crowd 
'more than 66,000) turned out, noisy 
and enthusiastic. But with Cleve- 
land ahead 2-0 in the fifth, Chicago’s 
tough old pitcher, Earlj" Wynn, drove 
a home run deep to right field, and 
that undid the Indians. The White 
Sox scored four more runs that inning 
and went on to win 6-3. Their lead 
had grown to 4 ' 2 games. 

When the lineups were read for the 
Second game, there was hardly a mur- 
mur from the crowd. Chicago won 
easily, 9 4. One play summed up the 
game, and the series. W’ith bases load- 
ed and one out. White Sox Pitcher 
Barry Latman hit a long fly ball to 
right which Rocky Colavito caught 
over his shoulder, running away. 
Rocky stopped, turned, set and then 
threw to third base, conceding the 
run scoring from third in an attempt 
to get the man moving down from 
second. But the runner, A1 Smith, 
way ahead of the throw, simply bar- 
reled around third and on into home 
lo score. Tn'o runs on a fly ball.' 

And so Chicago swept the four- 
game series and led the league by 5 1 o 
games. Now A1 Lopez had not only 
beaten the Yankees, he had just won 
the pennant. 

— W’alter Bingh.am 


BOXING: PLAN A 

«»in'nn«i from page SZ 

his camp as Plan Two other plans 
were available to him, but he never 
needed them. Plan A is a basic, clas- 
sical design in which the jab fends 
off an oncoming foe, the feet retreat 
just enough to prevent a body as- 
sault, the right is cocked for lethal 
use when needed and the hook is al- 
ways ready to counter an opponent’s 
errors. Basilic wanted to get in tight 
to weaken his heavier il59'2 pounds 
to 156) adversary with body punish- 
ment but, as it happened, it was Full- 
mer who scored the most telling body 
blow— a violent body hook in the 
ninth round that all but sickened 
Basilio. In this round the furious pace 
with which the fight began (.few have 
ever seen a wilder first round in a 
championship fight) was clearly end- 
ed. What remained for Gene Fullmer 
was a systematic destruction of a 
fast-weakening opponent. Fullmer 
remained cool. He resisted the temp- 
tation to mix it with Basilio. Instead, 


he destroyed him according to Plan A. 

If Basilio wanted excuses for his 
showing he had some, but he made 
none. At 156 pounds he was the heav- 
iest he has ever been, and this may 
have slow-ed him. More important, 
perhaps, he was upset by public dis- 
closure that his co-managers, Joe 
Netro and Johnny DeJohn, had been 
contributing a slice of his purses to 
Gabe Genovese, recently convicted of 
serving as an undercover manager, 
and that all hands had been in more 
than seemly touch with Frankie Car- 
bo, boxing’s underworld boss. (To 
which the Basilio corner replies, “But 
isn’t everybody?”) The tough and 
ardent California boxing commission 
denied licenses to Netro and DeJohn, 
declared them technically ineligible 
for a share of Basilio's purse, barred 
them from appearing in Basilio’s cor- 
ner and even ousted them from Basi- 
lio’s dressing room an hour before the 
fight. This last was a bit too much 
for Joe Netro, a stout and rather sen- 
timental man. He wept. "That was 
the worst thing,” said Johnny De- 


John. “That was the lousiest. They 
could at least have let us stay with 
the kid until he went into the ring.” 

So the fight went on amid threats 
by Governor Edmund G. Brown, a 
candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, to ban boxing in 
California. It was not the healthiest 
atmosphere for a championship fight 
and the gate receipts showed it. What 
might have been a northern Califor- 
nia record gate of $200,000 dwindled 
to a gross $140,535 paid by 10,397 
fans. Strikes of teamsters and ship- 
yard workers did not help, either. 
But there w’as a $175,000 fee from 
television, of which Basilio got 35*^, 
Fullmer 259^, the percentages as ap- 
plied to their ends of the live gate, 
and that will be balm for their bat- 
tered faces. 

It was a vicious fight to watch, 
but there was no viciousness in the 
fighters themselves. 

“I love that guy,” said Fullmer 
afterward. ‘T can’t think of a better 
sport or a better friend to fight.” 

—Martin* Kane 
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THE FISH 
THAT RUNS 
IN MILLIONS 

The Pacific salmon with their autumn spawning runs provide a 
miracle of abundance for fishermen from California to Alaska 


by RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 


I N THK WORLD of nature there are 
few such wonders as the migration 
and spawning of the Pacific salmon. 
Each year in the late summer and 
early fall the miracle occurs when the 
inshore waters of the Northwest boil 
with the leaping bodies of more than 
50 million fish. The salmon have come 
hundreds, even thousands of miles 
to this engagement, from the far 
reaches of the dim-lit depths of the 
sea to gravel beds in the hill streams. 
Three, four, five or six years ago they 
were spawned in this same gravel. 
According to their race and kind they 
made their fresh-water growth, felt 
the stimulus of glandular change and 
turned to the sea. 

In the salt-water years they have 
schooled and scattered and schooled 
again, hunting and feeding, growing 
the grace and strength and speed 
that will carry them back by un- 
known ways to the gravel bars that 
hatched them. In the final summer 
some of the feeding frenzy is lost, to 
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be replaced by the steadily increasing 
urgency of return. There are ways 
which they find through the trackless 
wastes of water, marked out by tem- 
perature bands and current flows, de- 
tected by scent and taste and ner%e 
ends of feeling and by the condition- 
ing experience of a thousand genera- 
tions. Eggs and milt swell in the body 
cavities, the rivers are found and 
recognized, the schools turn in and 
follow their ancient ways through 
river to lesser river, to tributary 
stream, to creek and spawning redd. 

The Pacific salmon runs are a phe- 
nomenon of abundance matching the 
buffalo herds, the caribou migrations 
and the flights of the passenger 
pigeon. They range from the northern 
limits of Alaska to California. They 
make the world’s most lucrative com- 
mercial fishery, worth a quarter of a 
billion dollars annually along the 
North American coastline. To the 
sportsman they are even more val- 
uable. For in these runs are two of the 


world’s great game fish, the king 
salmon and the coho. Each year tens 
of thousands of anglers pursue the 
fish through bays and inlets, pound- 
ing surf and swift-flowing rivers. In 
the state of Washington alone they 
spend $70 million a year-three times 
the value of the commercial catches 
in the same water. 

The salmon runs are, in truth, the 
wealth of the Pacific Ocean brought 
readily back to the hand and use of 
man. For his part, man has used them 
and abused them, injured and re- 
stored them. He knows enough to 
multiply them even beyond their 
original abundance— and he is threat- 
ening them with total destruction. 
They have stirred international prob- 
lems and fostered international co- 
operation: and they have been a part 
of Northwest history from its earliest 
beginnings. 

Long before any white man reached 
the north Pacific coastline, the abun- 
dance of the salmon had fostered half 


a dozen native civilizations, TUngit, 
Tsimshian, Haida, Kwakiutl, Bella- 
coola, Nootka— painters and carvers 
and weavers, warriors and storytellers 
and dancers, who found time to de- 
velop their arts and skills because the 
wealth of the ocean came unfailingly 
each year through the inland water- 
ways to the brightness of the nursing 
streatns. Through trading tribes like 
the Chinooks and through waterways 
like the Columbia, the Fraser and the 
Yukon, this wealth reached far in- 
land. to the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond. 

The explorers and fur traders came 
upon the salmon and duly recorded 
them. Alexander Mackenzie, first man 
to cross the continent, described them 
in the upper reaches of the Fraser 
Ri\-er on August 6, 1793: “The salm- 
on were now drifting up the river 
in such large shoals that the water 
seemed to be covered with the fins of 
them.’’ In the same year Captain 



KING SALIKON 

Largest of the five speci€.s of genus Oiicorbynchun, 
the king has reached a recorded weight of 125 pounds 
in its final year of growth. Turn page for drawings 
of the other members of the Pacific salmon family. 


Draiciiig» by Jack Kum 
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spective spawning places, accomplish 
this and soon after die of exhaustion. 
... It does not appear that they take 
any nourishment after they leave the 
sea as their stomachs are always emp- 
ty. probably from finding in fresh 
water no nourishment suitable to 
them: it is affirmed that no Salmon 
spawns twice. . . . The Salmon that 
enter the Columbia River are of five 
species as pointed out to me by the 
Natives, the smallest are about five 
pounds in weight : and the largest from 
fifty to fifty-five pounds in weight; 
the Natives say that no two species 
enter the same stream to spawn. . . .” 

The information Thompson’s Indi- 
ans gave him was surprisingly accu- 
rate. Thefivespeciesof Pacificsalmon, 
each with its own life history and dis- 
tinguishing marks, had been identified 
and named some 80 years earlier by 
Steller, the Russian naturalist. The 
original names are preserved in the 
scientific names of today. The Pacific 
salmon are true Salmonidae but are 
separated from the Atlantic salmon 
and the trouts into the genus Onco- 
rh]/HrhHs. O. Iwlmwi/fschu, the larg- 
est species, is commonly known as the 
king, Chinook, spring, tyee or quin- 
nat. (). kiiftilrh is the coho, or silver 
salmon. O. mrka, the Alaska red, the 
Columbia blueback or sockeye sal- 
mon. is the most important commer- 
cial species. O. k(ta is the dog, or chum 
salmon. O. gorbmehu, the humpback, 
or pink salmon, is smallest of the five 
species. 

“Not one ever returns to the sea," 
Thompson said. And so it is; there 
Is no record of any Pacific salmon liv- 
ing to spawn a second time and no 
reason to believe that one ever has 
done so, although the steelhead trout 
of the same streams and the Atlan- 
tic salmon of the other coast may 
live to spawn two and three times. 
The Pacific salmon return only once 
to the swift, clear headwaters. There 
the bright, heavy bodies of the fe- 
males turn as they dig with their 
tails into the gravel and deepen places 
for their nests. Then the female hov- 
ers over the depression, the male at- 
tendant upon her, and finally she digs 
once more to cover the eggs and pro- 
tect them. 

Deep in the protecting gravel, fed 
by the oxygen of the filtered water, 
the eggs slowly develop through the 
long winter. By the time of the spring 
freshets the little fish have worked 
their way up to lie briefly among the 
sheltering rocks of the stream bottom 
and absorb the final sustenance of the 


PACIFIC SALMON eontinutd 

George Vancouver, exploring the 
Alaska coastline, noticed the return- 
ing hordes of what he called the 
“hunchbacked salmon”: “In the 
course of this excursion great numbers 
of these fish had been seen, not only in 
all the arms, but in almost every run 
of fresh water, particularly near the 
termination of the several inlets, 
where they were innumerable. . . ." 


But the keenest of all those early 
observers was David Thompson , geog- 
rapher and partner in the Northwest 
Fur Company, wlio discovered the 
sources of the Columbia and descend- 
ed to its mouth in 1811. “It is a firm 
belief of the Natives of this River.” 
wrote Thompson, “that of the myri- 
ads of Salmon that annually leave the 
salt water Ocean and enter fresh water 
Rivers, not one ever returns alive to 
the sea; they all proceed to their re- 


THE KING’S CLAN 
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yolk sacs still clinging to their bellies. 
With these gone, the last tie with the 
dead generation is broken. They are 
free-swimming fish, on their own to 
feed, to grow, to survive if they can. 
Inch-long, silvery-bright already, the 
tiny humpbacks turn at once for the 
sea; in two short years they must 
make their growth and return to the 
same nursing streams. Most of the 
kings will leave very soon, though a 
few may linger a full year in fresh 
water; they, too, have a great deal of 
growing to^do in four or five years of 
salt-water life. The cohos, orange- 
tailed, brown-backed, fiercely com- 
petitive. will stay a full year in the 
stream, reach salt water at the start 
of their second year and return to 
their spawning as eight- and 10-pound 
3-year-olds. The sockeyes must turn 
upstream or down to find the lake 
that has raised their forebears through 
thousands of years; there, for a year 
or perhaps two, they will feed on the 
liny crustaceans, Daphnia and Diap- 
then turn down to the three 
years of sea feeding that will bring 
them to maturity. 

The seaward journey of the salmon 
is no slight or timid thing. Fish from 
the Columbia River are found Jar to 
the northward along the British Co- 
lumbia coastline and into the offshore 
waters of Alaska. Fish from the Fraser 
and other British Columbia streams 
travel still farther north and out along 
the Aleutian chain. Alaskan fish min- 
gle with fish from Siberia and Kam- 
chatka in mid-Pacific and far beyond, 
almost to the Asian shore. Yet the 
survivors of these ocean wanderings 
sort themselves out and faithfully 
return to the identical tributary 
streams that nursed their earliest life. 
And their return matches almost to 
the day the date of their parents’ re- 
turn. The driving forces of their re- 
turn are biological: but its precision 
is and must be almost mechanically 
perfect if the miracle is to be effective. 

For sport fishermen this year, the 
miracle has been effective. Runs are 
gathered in great schools in the Strait 
of .Juan de Fuca and off the fishing 
hamlets of Westport and Lapush in 
Washington. This is the climax of the 
salmon-fishing season. It is time for 
the trophy hunters to look to their 
gear and polish their lures. 

Most salmon are caught by trolling 
a bait usually fresh herring) or a lure 
(Usually a spoon or plugs and one of 
the problems is getting down to deep- 
feeding fish. Commercial trollers have 
taken salmon at depths to 90 fathoms. 



and the fish probably feed at much 
greater depths. Sportsmen don’t get 
down quite that far, but they try. 
Wire lines help. In some places a 
“planer” is used to carry the line 
down; a planer is that ancient fisher- 
man’s device, the otter board, set to 
ride vertically downward through the 
water instead of horizontally and so 
carry the lure to a greater depth 
without the disadvantage of a heavy 
weight. Planers are tripped to lose 
their action when a fish strikes, but 
even so they can sometimes cause a 
measure of excitement and confusion 
before a big fish is brought to boat. 

S OME fishermen claim that, day in, 
day out, strip casting or mooching 
with fresh herring will do as much 
business with feeding Pacific salmon, 
kings or cohos, as any other technique. 
The herring is generally cut in two 
ways: either as tapered slices of flesh 
and skin taken from the side of the 
herring, or as plugs made by cutting 
away the head at an angle behind the 
gill covers. Strip casting is a first-rate 
sport and permits the use of really 
light gear, especially when the fish are 
not too deep. The fisherman anchors 
his boat at a good spot, strips off 
several yards of monofilament from his 


reel, then casts out his herring strip 
with an easy .side-swing movement. A 
two-ounce weight will take the bait 
down through anything but a very 
fast tide, and the fisherman can pay 
out extra line to get more depth. 
When it is deep enough he may leave 
it to play in the tidal currents until a 
fish strikes; or if he is an impatient 
type, like so many of us, he will strip 
it back in, with frequent pauses, un- 
til he is ready to make another cast. 

The moocher is the stripper's 
younger brother. At some stage the 
stripper learned he could pick up fish 
by leaving his gear dangling near bot- 
tom as he slowly rowed from one 
favorite hole to another. The mooch- 
er does exactly that, and preferably 
still from a rowboat; he just mooches 
slowly along, now rowing, now drift- 
ing, letting the tide carry and work 
his herring strip or herring plug into 
all the likely places. Good moochers, 
like good strippers, are men of great 
skill and cunning who will find fish 
when no one else does. 

The rarest prize for the moocher or 
the stripper is the giant king that 
comes in along with the coho and the 
smaller, feeding kings. A big fish may 
turn up anywhere— off Astoria or 
eoulinued 
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TROLLING FOR GIANT KINGS. THREE SALMON FISHERMEN PUSH PERILOUSLY CLOSE TO BREAKWATER AT GRAYS HARBOR. WASH. 


PACIFIC SALMON roiitinufil 

Westport, out from Xeah Bay behind 
Cape Flattery, in the San Juan Is- 
lands or in I’uget Sound Itself. The 
favorite place to look for them is 
along the bars olT the mouths of the 
rivers that have runs of .^-year-old 
tlah. They are dour and ditlicult, rare- 
ly or never feeding, as their bodie.s 
undergo the drastic changes that 
fit them for spawning. But they can 
be made to strike, and when one does 
the fisherman has the raw material of 
major triumph at the other end of his 
line. Conventional salmon trolling 
spoons like the Gibbs-Stewart have 
remained the most popular and suc- 
cessful artificial lures. They must be 
worked as slowly and steadily as pos- 
sible. never spinning and without too 
much “throw" from side to side. 

The returning cohos offer a much 
more lighthearted form of sport than 
the big kings. Cohos continue to feed, 
at least to .some extent, even when 
they are waiting off the stream 
mouths. They are a surface fish by 
preference, running close to the lop 
of the water, feeding there when they 
can and fighting at the surface and 
above it when they are hooked. Shal- 
low trolling at a fair rate of speed 
generally gets the best results with 
the maturing fish of late summer and 
fall, and they will take small bright 
spoons, long polar-bear-hair streamer 
flies and small plugs with about equal 


enthusiasm. A five- or si.v-ounce fly 
rod is ideal for this fishing. The reel 
should carry at least !■*)(► yards of 
line, since cohos run hard and fast 
and jump very freely when they are 
hooked. When the fish are breaking 
the surface in their feeding, a cast 
fly often does well: sometimes fish 
take it the moment it hits the water. 
But cohos are generally best fished 
from a moving boat becau.se they 
usually like to follow a longish way 
before taking. From an anchored boat 
one too often watches the arrowhead 
ripple of a following fish come on and 
on, only to turn off or out at the last 
moment, wlien the retrieve slows and 
the fish catches sight of the boat. 

In July and August, especially along 
the ea.st coa.st of Vancouver Island, 
there is sometimes excellent sport in 
"hunting the beaches" with spinning 
rod or casting rotl. throwing out a 
small spoon like the Gresvig croco- 
dile. Generally one can pick up an 
occasional salmon, king or coho or 
humpback, here and there an\ong 
strikes from rock cod and other less 
desirable fisli. 'I'be best time is at 
high tide on calm July evenings, when 
schooLs of small herring.s pile right in 
against the shore at certain beaches. 
If the feeding cohos turn into tliem, 
it is an exciting affair. One wades 
knee-deep among clustered herring 
and casts a fly or lure at the swirKs 
and .surges of feeding fish. If the beach 
is well known, there may he a hun- 


dred other fishermen, all with their 
wives and children and dogs, every- 
one except the dogs hooking fish, and 
some of the dogs hurling themselves 
into the water to leap on struggling 
fish or chase the showers of startled 
herring. Everyone is happy and 
friendly and full of talk; it is about 
as close as we northerners come to a 
spontaneous fiesta. 

S o.ME rivers have a run of big 
kings, usually 20- and .‘lO-pound- 
ers, in the spring of the year; these are 
bright, clean fish that will not be 
ready to spawn for several months 
and are well worth catching. Often 
they lie in the heavy water at the head 
of the pools, just under the foot of 
the rapids, where a l)ig spoon cast at 
the white water and swung back over 
the breakoff will be taken fiercely. 
The fish are very fast indeed, faster 
than any fish 1 know except fresh-run 
summer steelhead, and very strong — 
1 have seen the first run of a May 
fish pull down the rod top and break 
JU-pound line. Sometimes they make 
long twisting runs right at the sur- 
face. with half their deep bodies out 
in the sunlight, and they will run out 
of a pool, upstream or down, as often 
a.s not. Unfortunately, many of the 
streams with these early-season runs 
are glacier-fed and cloudy, so they 
give little chance of good fishing ex- 
cept where clearer streams run in. 
The I’untiedge on Vancouver Island 
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used to be an excellent dear-water 
stream for May-run kings but has 
been spoiled by a dam. There is good 
fishing still in some of the main tribu- 
taries of the Snake and Columbia 
systems. But first-rate dear-water, 
spring-run streams are hard to find. 

In fact, despite the healthy size 
of this year’s run, first-rate fishing 
grounds for both king and coho are 
becoming increasingly ha^d to find at 
any season. Some of the best rivers 
and streams have already been ruined, 
and each year more and more are tak- 
en away, while the numbers of fish- 
ermen on the remaining grounds con- 
tinue to grow. Ferris \eave, one of 
the ablest of salmon biologists, said 
recently that the Pacificsalmon fishery 
so far has been ‘‘the gathering of an 
uncultivated crop of fish whose abun- 
dance has depended on great areas of 
land and water being left in their 
primitive condition.” The chief 
threats to this desirable primitive 
condition are the following: high 
dams and other obstructions: pollu- 
tion from domestic and industrial 
causes, including pest-eontrol spray- 
ing; and reduction of stream flows 
through deforestation or irrigation. 

Of these the last represents the 
greatest threat to the coho runs, 
while the first is the chief danger to 
the king salmon and the sockeye. It 
is true that only the king and coho 
are of direct interest to sportsmen. 
Nevertheless, in terms of manage- 
ment and conservation, the game and 
commercial fisheries are so closely re- 
lated that it is wrong to consider one 
without the other. The sockeye is and 
always has been the most important 
commercial species because of the 
richness and color of its flesh. Its 
high commercial value gi%'es dramatic 
effect to conservation measures aimed 
at preserving and increasing its runs. 
The action is played out on a giant 
scale under a full glare of publicity: 
many millions of dollars are involved, 
and many millions of fish. Conflicting 
philosophies are strongly engaged: 
and no sportsman can be uncon- 
cerned, for in the fate of the sockeye 
runs will also be written the fate of 
game species and the survival or dis- 
appearance of one of the earth’s great 
natural resources. 

The streams and lakes of Alaska and 
northern British Columbia support 
many great sockeye runs. The Bristol 
Bay fishery, now seriously affected by 
Japanese mid-ocean fishing, has yield- 
ed as many as 20 million fish in a 
season: the Karluk River on Kodiak 


Island, the Nass, the Skeena and Riv- 
ers Inlet in northern British Colum- 
bia are all important runs. But the 
greatest sockeye river of them all, 
even as the Columbia was once the 
greatest king salmon river, is the 
Fraser. 

The Fraser River rises near Yel- 
lowhead Pass in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and flows 700 miles through 
the heart of British Columbia, be- 
tween the Coast Range and the inte- 
rior mountains. Its watershed is a 
mighty complex of lakes and tribu- 
tary rivers— Stuart, Fraser, Frangois, 
Quesnel, Chilko, Adams, Birkenhead. 
Cultus, Harrison and many others. 
All contribute to the sockeye runs; a 
few are tremendous producers. In 1958 
the Adams run alone brought back 
more than 18 ' -> million fish. It was the 
greatest run of 80 recorded years and 
probably the greatest return of all 
time from a single spawning area. 
Significantly, it was a triumph of 
management by man. 

D uring 1913 and 1914 railroad 
construction along the gorges 
through which the Fraser flows 
heaved thousands of tons of rock 
down to block the narrow channel 
and practically wiped out the runs of 
those years. Most of the obstructions 
were removed by 1915, but one of the 
worst, at Hell’s Gate, could not be ef- 
fectively removed and remained a 
serious block at certain stages of river 
flow all through the ’20s and ’30s. 
Fraser River sockeye catches fell off 
from an average of well over 10 mil- 
lion fish a year at the turn of the cen- 
tury to something less than 2 million. 

In 1937 the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission was 
formed by treaty between Canada 
and the United States. Investigation 
of the Fraser watershed was begun 
at once. In 1945 and 1946 specially 
designed fishways were installed at 
Hell’s Gate, at a cost of some S3 mil- 
lion. Carefully planned fishing clo- 
sures, with some transplanting of 
stock to streams whose runs had been 
totally destroyed, soon began to build 
back the abundance. 

The methods were so successful 
that they almost brought about a 
disaster of overabundance. Of last 
year’s fantastic run, 15 million were 
caught, leaving 3 ' 2 million still mov- 
ing toward the spawning beds. But 
there was room for only 2 million, and 
the surplus fish, arriving late, would 
have stirred up the beds of the 2 mil- 
lion who had already spawned, de- 


stroying their eggs. Worse than that, 
the spawning of the late arrivals 
would have been largely ineffectual, 
and the Adams run might have been 
crippled for .several cycles. The Inter- 
national Commission moved quickly 
to prevent the catastrophe. As soon 
as the proper escapement was safely 
on the spawning beds, the commis- 
sion stretched electric fences across 
the .\dams; the unwanted fish were 
shocked and turned back to go 
through their spawning motions on 
the gravel shallows of Shuswap Lake. 

So the valuable early run was 
saved, and some 8 or 9 billion eggs 
were left to develop safely in the 
miraculous gravels of the little river, 
Their fate is in the weather and the 
wind, in tide flow and snowfall, per- 
haps even in the pull of the earth on 
its axis. But the fish are there, and 
the .\dams River run should be only 
the beginning. In 1960 the Chilko is 
expected to produce a great run. In 
1961 the Quesnel may return to its 
former glory, with a run of 10 million 
fish or more. And in 1962 it will be 
lime for the Adams run again. In 
addition, Stuart Lake, Fraser Lake 
and Frangois Lake are all improv- 
ing steadily, and many biologists are 
convinced that management of this 
sort, continued over the next 15 or 
20 years, will produce a far greater 
yield from the watershed than was 
possible under the most favorable 
natural conditions. 

High dams on the big rivers — hom- 
ing grounds for the king and sockeye 
salmon— are another and much more 
difficult matter. There are enormous 
mechanical problems, insoluble to 
date, in steering the young fish safely 
down past the lethal pressures of the 
turbine intakes and the thundering 
water of thespillways; there are equal- 
ly difficult problems in passing the 
hundreds of thousands of adult fish 
in a peak run up over the dam in time 
for them to reach their native streams 
and spawn effecti\ely. These adult 
fish must be guided past the dams 
relatively unharmed, and they must 
also be taken through on time. For it 
is not the spawning act that kills 
Pacific salmon but the exhaustion of 
their bodies. Each race of fish leaves 
the sea with reserves of oil and pro- 
tein that will just carry it to the he- 
reditary spawning area, through the 
spawning act and to the swift death 
that follows. A delay of 12 days at a 
dam or a series of dams will prevent 
effective spawning by most upriver 

continutd 
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PRIZE CATCH for Fisherman Krne Si. Claire was 53- 
pouniJ 3-<>unce kinji laken on li^chl tackle near I'urtlaml, Ore. 


PACIFIC SALMON fniilimieil 

races: in some instances a 
delay of only three days 
will do the damaKe. Fur- 
thermore. any high dam on 
a good-sized stream repre- 
sents a major environ- 
mental change: currents 
and temperature.s will he 
changed, even t lie character 
of the water itself will he 
changed hy the deposition 
of sol ids in the reservoirs, hy 
the increased plant growth 
of the stiller waters and per- 
haps hy other factors still 
unforeseen. 

With the coho salmon 
the problem is not so severe. 

The cohos love small creeks. 

The spawning run goes in 
wherever there is water to 
cover their hacks and often 
where there is not. In past 
decades the notoriously de- 
structive logging methods 
of the Facific slopes cleared 
away the timber and killed 
the grounil cover over mil- 
lions of acres, drying up 
literally thousands of the 
smaller spawning creeks and 
reducing the critical low 
summer flows of even (juite 
considerable streams. As a 
result, thousands of small 
spawning runs were wiped 
out completely and the 
yield of the larger streams 
was greatly reduced hy 
summer starvation of the 
young fish. 

Fortunately-, logging methods are 
no longer quite so destructive and the 
forest cover is at last growing back. 
Stream flows are improving and 
should continue to improve: and he* 
cause so much of the Pacific slope is 
purely forest land, good for growing 
trees and little else, there is a real 
chance that sensible management of 
both forest and streams can maintain 
the necessary primitive conditions 
almost indefinitely. 

F "U NtK, and I think for many 
other fishermen, those advances 
in logging methods are particularly 
welcome. P'or it is the opinion of not a 
few anglers that the finest salmon fish- 
ing of all is in these small creeks. Scat- 
tered cohos come to them quite early 
and often hang off their mouths for 
several weeks. Sometimes they move 
right into the channel itself, and a 


small silver-bodied fiy, no more than 
a few strands of wood duck or light 
mallard on a N'o. 10 or 12 hook, finds 
them there among the big cutthroat 
trout that run to the same creeks. .\ 
good morning or evening at such a 
creek may produce a thoroughly 
mi.xed hag of worthwhile fish — perhaps 
a 10-pound coho, a bright live- nr 
six-pound liumphack female, a fine 
big cutthroat or two and prolialily 
some silvery coho jacks of Ifi or 17 
inches, running to spawn a year be- 
fore their time. One remembers misty 
mornings along the mud flats by the 
creek channels, the bright and windy 
days, the tide making and the tide fall- 
ing. But 1 remember be.st of all the 
lonely feel of dusk, a great fish played 
out and rolling in the black and silver 
shadows, and sea birds calling on 
their way to rest. 

In the fresh-water pools of the 


Campbell bright tyees will 
often lake a spoon or spin- 
ner or small plug. But I 
have never been able to 
take them on a fly until late 
September or early Octo- 
ber, when they have dark- 
ened up and moved to shal- 
lower water. Then they 
sometimes become a nui- 
sance, fiercely attacking 
small flies meant for better 
fish than themselves. Too 
often a hooked monster 
simply swims off to the 
depths of the pool and 
sulks. With a five-ounce fly 
rod and Ox or Ix gut there 
is nothing much to do then 
except point the rod at the 
fish and break off the fly. 
But occasionally a fish de- 
cides to fight it out. To 
have a chance at all, the 
fisherman needs a precon- 
ceived plan of battle and 
a certain amount of luck. 
And he had better be quick 
on his feet, for the rod and 
line will nut do it all. 

When these big dusky 
tyees start roughing up my 
flies, I usually take it as a 
warning to fold up the rods 
and wait for the arrival of 
the winter steelhead. But 
it is no time to stay away 
from the river. Spawning 
Pacific salmon, like the mi- 
grating ducks and geese of 
the main flyways, are one 
of the few great natural 
sfiectacles left on the conti- 
nent. They range themselves in ma- 
jestic schools over the spawning shal- 
lows, their colors brighten, they heave 
the water and splash and struggle and 
light among themselves. It is a great 
pageant of death; yet it is also a jiat- 
tern and symbol of life. Because the 
final act of life is the planting of new 
life in the gravel beds, death is lost 
in tlie clear continuity of life. It is 
not destruction, hut renewed crea- 
tion. The ravaged bodies of the salm- 
on scattered along the river l)(>ds, 
clustered in the eddies, stranded on 
tile shallows, are no more than the 
fallen leaves of a cycle’s completion, 
a sacrifice to the mystery and miracle 
of the salmon’s return. For it remains 
a myster.v in spite of the years of 
research that have solved some of its 
mechanics, and it will remain a mira- 
cle so long as any thoughtful man is 
left on earth to wonder. end 
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THE LEXS 

BOLEX INTRODUCES EMGERTIP WMMB 

in reflex camera with variable shatter 


Tacit'S and lap dissolves are snioolh and 
easy with tills new lOiniii Kolex Reflex, 
The new variable shutter is ojievaled by 
a U'ver next to the triRjter. A touch of 
your fingertip now gives jicrfect fades. 

Lap dissolves to blend the end of one 
scene with the beginning of tlie next are 
unusually simple with the new Reflex. 
Hand back-winding enables you to back 
up over your la.st faile-out. For a lap. you 
sinpily fade in again owr the .'anie foot- 
age. For prcei'C footage measurement, 
jusi check the Bolex frame counter. 

3 new ways 
to control exjiosure 
1. For bright scenes ordinarily requiring 
a gray filtc'r or tio.'ed diapliragni. now 


.'imply cut exposure limo with partly 
closed shutter. 

2. Distracting background? Wash it out. 
t.lix-n lens wide, cut exposure wit h shutter. 

:i. Shanien fast-action subjects by partly 
closing shutter to cut exjKisure time. 

Reflex viewinjj ends parallax, takes 
the "slide rule'' out of fine filming. You 
now \iew through shooting lens, see just 
what lens .sees. Xo more figuring db- 
tance, no more fretting about centering 
in extreme close-ups. no more doubt 
aliout focus. Just look — and .shoot. 

Coiiiplele professional features 
Cnni])lcte built-in reflex viewing sys- 
tem . . . thnu'-leiis turret . . . governor- 



XEW REXOFADER 

Sfioim on cainrrn is the REXOFADER, a failing 
dericc for the H -16 REX that nutoii.nlicnUy times fades 
for iirisil number of frames. RerfecI fades, lap dissotces 
with push-h'dton ease. Optional at tS'.W. 


controlled sjieeds from 12 to 64 fps , . . 
footage and frame counters . . . settings 
for time exposure, single frame, and 
eoiuinuou.s running. 

Variable shutter and fingertip cimtrol 
lever . . . forward and backwunl hand- 
winding . . . built-in filter slot . . . Octa- 
met<‘r fiiuler for sjioits and special view- 
ing t\ith fields for eight different lenses. 
.Automatic film threading . . . new spool 
ejector lever to raise spool up from cam- 
era Ixaly for easy reloading . . . new fa-st 
l.ttar 1" F,'t.8 lens . . . positive register 
claw for perfect frame positioning . . . 
iii.staiit sto|) on rundown to juotcet 
against spoiled footage, 

The new Bolex H-16REX is priced from 
S4(I0.0() with T.ytar 1" F 1.8 leiis. 
I.eiises siiown arc optional at extra eo.st. 
Write today for literature and the name 
of your nearest Bolex dealer. 

All prices inctiide Federal Excise Tax 
where applicable. 




PAILLARD INCORPORATED. 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Of all the brands and kinds of underwear, only Jockey is 
exclusively tailored to fit perfectly. Coopers invented Jockey 

Midway* to suit the needs of men who want complete comfort 
plus extra leg coverage. Choose Jockey Midway from a wide | 

selection of fabrics, including fine combed cotton and 
superior blends of cotton and man-made fibers. Discover what 
America's most comfortable men already know: 

Jockey brand underwear feels better because it fits better. 


fashioned by the House of 


/r 


Known (he world over by (his symbol. Sold In 98 countries. Cooper's, Incorporated. Kenosha. Wis. 
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The readers take over 


BASCBALL; IMPETUOUS GENIUS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your tremendous 
story on Lariy MacPhail i The Great Mac- 
Phail, SI, Aug. 17 ef neq. . Like all your 
other colorful stories on famous .sports per- 
sonalities (Aly Khan, Jack Johnson, to 
name a (eve > it was fascinating. 

Mark Sjlverm.an 

Lafayette, Calif. 

Sins: 

1 have read other articles about Mr. 
MacPhail, but this one— Well, he should 
be pleased with what Gerald Holland has 
done to him. 

Don Marti.n 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

I just got around to reading your Larry 
MacPhail piece. Ii’.s a hell of a story, one 
of the best I’ve ever read. Congratula- 
tions! 

Bill Stern 
Mutual Broadca.sting System 
Mew York City 

SIRS: 

GERALD HOLL.AKD HAS DONE GRE.VT JOB 
ON THE GREAT M.ACPHAJL. I WAS WITH M.AC- 
PHAIL IN PRES.S ROOM OF EBBETS FIELD 
LISTENI.NG TO BRO.ADCAST OF GAME BEING 
PLAYED ON DIAMOND THERE THAT NIGHT 
WHEN MEDWICK W.AS HIT BY PITCHED 
B.VLL. WE WERE BOTH F.ANNING AND LIS- 
TENI.NG TO G.VME DRINKING FRONTENAC 
ALE. MACPHAIL IMMEDIATELY RUSHED TO 
ELEVATOR WHEN HE LEAR.NED OK MED- 
WICK BEANING. ELEVATOR IS OK LIMITED 
CAPACITY .AND SLOW-MOVING. DOOR W.AS 
AN IRON ONE FOR FIRE PROTECTION, BUT 
NEVERTHELESS WHEN ELEV.ATOR MAN DID 
NOT .ANSWER QUICK ENOUGH FOR MAC- 
PHAIL HE THEN KICKED AT THE DOOR, 
HURRYING TO GET ACTION. JUST AS SOON 
AS IT W.AS OPENED HE D.ASHED IN AND OUT 
TO SEE MEDWICK. HE WAS NOT SEATED IN 
PRESS BO.\ BUT IN PRESS ROOM WHEN HE 
HEARD NEWS. THIS REPORT IS MERELY A 
FILL-IN AND NOT CORRECTION SO FAR AS 
ABLE STORY BY GERALD HOLLAND. 

J. G. Taylor Spink 
Publisher, The Spurting News 

St. Louis 
Sirs; 

MacPhail rushed from his box on the 
Brookljm side of the field through the 
grandstand to a vantage point very close 
to the Cardinal dugout and, leaning over 
the low railing, shook his fist at the Car- 
dinals, publicly praying for them, while 
many of the Cardinals came to the top of 
the dugout and prayed right back. 

And who could blame MacPhail? Only 
a few days before, he had got up a fortune 
for the purchase of Medwick from the 
Cardinals. In those helmetles.s days Bow- 
man’s pitch, after striking Medwick and 


cracking like a pistol shot, rolled all the 
way out past third ba.se in foul territory. 
Medwick hit the ground, his whole body 
jerking in spasms; then he lay there like 
a dead man. There were not a few of us 
in old Ebbets Field that day who thought 
he just might have been killed. 

J. F. MURR-AY 

Weston, Conn. 

Sirs: 

MacPhail is a tremendously intere.sting 
character and truly a genius. But in the 
same breath let me say, "You can have 
him.” I’ll bet that Gerald Holland wa.s 
glad to get his assignment finished. 

Earl B. Coyle 

Washington, D.C. 

• Writer Holland enjoyed his assign- 
ment, is convinced that the world 
needs more MacPhails. — ED. 


BOXING! DAY OF RECKONING 

Sirs; 

After reading about the corruption in 
boxing, 1 hope and pray Ingemar Johans- 
son, a foreigner, will be the means of 
Americans’ seeing that corruption does 
not pay and that the me.ss will be cleaned 
up. There is always a reckoning day. The 
crime of totlay seems to be not in doing 
wrong, but in getting caught. I will sign 
o£f with this quote from the Bible : Gala- 
tians 6 : "For what a man sows, that he 
will also reap.” 

Florence M. Briggs 

Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

I would like to offer my sugge.stion for 
the next world heavyweight champion- 
ship fight. 

Let’s have Ingo fight 10 rounds apiece 
against D’Amato, Black and Velella; and 
Patterson 10 rounds each against Rosen- 
sohn, Kahn and Norris; ihen have the 
government give each fighter $500,000, 
give the re.st of the money to charity and 
boxing back to the public. 

Jim Davidson 

Wichita, Kans. 

• See page 22.— ED. 


FOOTBALLi SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Private Life of a 
Fora-aref Passer iSI, Aug. 10 i, a new and 
novel approach to the field of sports. I 
read the letters with increasing interest. 
However, as the pages unfolded, I became 
disturbed, irritated and mad. What is 
wrong with our universities that they al- 
low a student who appears to be mentally 
above the average to drop out of school in 
his senior year? I am not too happy with 


HELP US 
KEEP THE 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 
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You’d rive him the world, if you 
could. A free and happy world to 
learn in. A world of peace, where 
he can grow up, free of fear. 

But peace takes more than 
wanting, these days. It takes a 
lot of doing, too. And peace costa 
money. 

Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and 
education to help make peace 
lasting. And money saved oy in- 
dividuals, to keep our economy 
sound. 

You can do something about 
this. Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy helps provide money for 
America’s Peace Power— to help 
us keep the things worth keeping. 

Why not buy a few extra, in 
the months to come? 

HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S PEACE POWER 

BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 

Tht U.S. Gm-^nment dots not pay for this adi'trtising. 
The Tytaeury Department thanks The Aditrlising 
Council and Ait magasinefo' Iheir patrionc donation. 
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adds the 
versatile vest to 
Natural-Shouldered 
Classics 

Lktest ftddllson: the vest that 
matches the suit on one side 

. nips to teardrop-print chsJlls on 
the other. The suit features the 
trim lines, minimal padding and fine 
details that have made our Natural 
Shouldered Classics famous. 

In newsworthy suitings and burnished 
tones, i.e.. hopsack, importod 
sharhskma. classic olive gabardine. 

At selected stores. 

M. WILE 4c CO.. INC.. BUFFALO 




Murray Oiiiprman ami Jack Curlico and 
iho pari they pliiyeci. 

Grns.icup will reitrot iiuitiini; collej'c all 
hi.s life. III) matter hotv nicct’ssfiil hi.-< eii- 

Tlie uiiivcr-iity, Olderman and Curtice 
did a poor Juli in nut poiniinK out in a 
eonvincinK manner lhat foolliall fame is 
a bubble reputation which, like an al- 
mo.st burned-oui candle, flickers and is 
.sw'n no more. 

Grusscup should know by now lhat an 
incompleted pass is for nought. Vet in 
his first major umlerlaking, his college 
career, he failed. That i.s a fair imiication 
of things to come. Let's hope not. 

UOY I'ALMKK 

Winston-Salem. N.C. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for printing ihe wonderful and 
amusing letters of I..ee Grosscup. Now I 
realize football players feel and act like 
the rest of us. 

Grosscup's talent goes far iK-youd his 
passing ability. 

B \HI! \K.V I'KKSCl K.t 

Burbank, Calif. 


Sirs; 

If Mr. Grosseup is serious about writ- 
ing, he should find a better suliject than 
himself to write about, if he can. He uses 
the word “I” 320 times in his short diary. 

The truest statement in the whole arti- 
cle was. “Success is spoiling 'Rock Gros.s- 
cup.”’ Perhaps the teen-agers who read 
this article will not believe that the typi- 
cal .'Ml-.-Vinerica football player attends 
ihree different colleges to suit his football 
and therefore does not grailuate because 
of lack of credits from moving around. 
On the other hand, p<Thaps they will get 
this impression and then attempt to fol- 
low this (luestionable patlerti themselves. 

Rkv. L, Y. SlEiiERT Jr. 

Oakland, Md. 

Sirs: 

I think /Virn/f Iji/r af n Forward /'o.s.'- 
fr by Leo Grosscup is Just terrific. 

G.\RY GKfU.SITSKl 

Regina, Sask. 

EDITOR'S WORST FRIEND 

Sirs: 

Your recent article about talking dogs 
t EvRNTs&DisrovEHiER, Aug. 10 )is ridicu- 
lous. When my dog read it he just laughed 
hollowly and clo.sed the magazine. 

R.\Y Emiiry 

La-s Vegas, Nev. 

GOLFi ARE WE COMPLAINING? 

Sirs: 

We’ve had five year.* of interesting ar- 
ticles. Joan Flynn Dreyspool's ireatis(> on 
women’s golf, “/Ps « .\Iad H'erW tntd IPc 
Linr II” I SI, Aug. IT’ is a perfect gein. 
As it is 10 a.m. Saturday morning and 
the hiimemaker is out avoiding "psychi- 
atrists’ bills," I shall leave the August 
,17lh issue, opened to this article, on the 
kitchen lalile wrapped in the u.«*<l wax 
pai>er which covered my samlwich i Sat- 
urday’s lunch'. Naturally, I’ll be out 
playing when she returns. JusI u couple of 
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short hours before reading this piece the 
writer was awakened at 7:30 a.m. by an- 
other homemaker calling to check on the 
meeting time. 

Are we men complaining? You bet not! 
Playing in mixed Scotch foursomes or in 
alternate-shot events with the sandwich 
makers is more fun than any other type 
of match. 

Happy anniversary. 

Albert Lewitt 

Nashua, N.H. 

BASEBALL: EVERYONE A STAR 

Sirs; 

If we must have two All-Star games, 
why not have a whole mess of them, like 
one each week? We could have a left- 
handed All-Star game, a rookie All-Star 
game, a first-division All-Star game, a 
right-handed All-Star game, a Negro All- 
Star game, a sophomore All-Star game, 
a white All-Star game and a cellar-dweller 
All-Star game, plus many more. 

This may sound ridiculous, but is it 
any more so than having two such events, 
a system that considerably cheapens 
both? 

Rusty Hammond 

Randleman, N.C. 

REVIVAL 

Sirs: 

The strip of caricatures of those men 
involved in the Patterson-Johans-son 
squabble were simply priceless. The art 
of caricature has almost disappeared. 
Congratulations to Sports Illustrated 
and Marc Simont for these outstanding 
examples of a dying art. 

Harrison J. Cowan 

New York City 

OOOSi IN PRAISE OF RETRIEVERS 

Sirs: 

A statement made by Mr. Stymies! in 
his article concerning the training of 
pointing dogs {Field Training: The Point- 
ing Dogs, SI, Aug. 3) prompts me to 
write. He said that when the dog wa.s 
well-trained and experienced he could be 
taught to retrieve, but the job was not 
expected of the dog. 

This brought to mind the big difference 
I have found in pointers trained in my 
home country and those trained here in 
Kentucky. I am originally from Missis- 
sippi, having been bom and raised there, 
and have been in Kentucky only two 
years. When I first came to Kentucky 
I was struck by the fact that the dogs 
here didn't retrieve. It was the excep- 
tional dog that did and that always 
prompted much praise. As far back as I 
can remember, all the dogs I have hunted 
with and owned in Mississippi w'ere re- 
trievers and were expected 10 retrieve. 
In some of that Delta country you would 
hkve had one hell of a job finding a dead 
bird if they didn’t retrieve. After hunt- 
ing with dogs trained both ways I still 
choose the retriever and intend to con- 
tihue to teach my dog to do it. 

Your series of articles on the training 
of hunting dogs has been excellent and 
very enjoyable. 

Jerry Adams, M.D. 

Shelbyville, Ky. 




THE MORRIS ‘lOOO'^-'Noothercarmade 

offers you so much for so little. Morris QUALITY 
FIRST engineering is obvious in every detail from 
unitized, rust-proofed body to 4-speed, synchro- 
mesh gearbox. Sedan, Convertible and Station 
Wagon models deliver 40 happy miles per gallon. 
All are backed by BMC’s full 12 months’ warranty. 



MORRIS 



THE MORRIS OXFORD —The immacu- 
late, Pinin Farina styling, luxurious fittings and 
exhilarating road performance of the new 
QUALITY FIRST Morris Oxford are sheer de- 
light— doubly so if budget is a factor. First ship- 
ments are now arriving. Ask your BMC dealer 
when he'll have one available for you to test drive. 



Free literature and ouerseas delivery information on request. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., 

makers of Austin-Healey, Auatm. MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars. 
Repreeenteo In the United States by MAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., 
Dept. C, 27 West S7th Street. New VorK 19. New VorK. 


Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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JOANNE Dimaggio webber 

'Just like Dad and Uncle Dominic' 


There is a DiMaggio playing center field for Pittsburg 
again. This DiMaggio, however, is not Vince, former 
Pittsburgh Pirates center fielder and the oldest of the 
great baseball brothers, but his daughter Joanne who, 
“just like Datl,” holds down that position for the Pitts- 
burg, Calif. Travelers, a hot softball outfit that has just 
qualified for the N'orlh Pacific regional tournament. 

Joanne, the mascot of the Stwkton i'orts when her 
father managed that California League team a decade 


ago, has been playing softball for 10 years, also stars as 
a basketball guard in the Oakland Women’s Industrial 
I..eague. She used to bat clean-up but now prefers to 
lead off "like Uncle Dominic.” Her opponents consider 
her one of the best lead-ofT batters in the league: in four 
recent games shq hit ..515. With Vince living close by 
and Uncles Joe aiul Dominic available for advice, there 
may yet be a third-generation DiMaggio on the base- 
ball diamond, for Joanne now has a six-months-old son. 
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Muscling in 
on the 
Muskie 


A scrappy and elusive fish 
tantalizes fresh>water anglers 


by RAYMOND R. CAMP 



BARRACUDALIKE MUSKIE FORAGES CLOSE TO SHORE AMONG WEEDS AND LILY PADS 


T < i the average fresh-water angler 
who is accustomed to a three- or 
four-pound fish, a forty-pound fright 
like the fish shown above appears gi- 
gantic. Such an individual can be 
pardoned for displaying a certain 
amount of nervous caution when 
confronted by the mean head, the 
long jaw bristling with a wealth of 
sharp teeth, and the eye, baleful and 
malevolent, which seems to promise 
personal vengeance for the indignity 
of the hook. For many anglers, how- 
ever, this is the fish they have been 
looking for all summer: the muskie, 
one of the largest of North American 
fresh-water game fishes and, because 
of its ferocity and unpredictability, 
one of the most prized. 

The muskie is a tough fish to catch 
and usually requires many, many 
backbreaking hours of heaving a 
plug, bucktail or sucker. But this 
season, in northeastern Wisconsin, 
conservation officials claim the mus- 
kie fishing has been exceptionally 
good, the best in the past 18 years. 
"Even the novices are catching mus- 
kies,” says one official, “and some 
guys who have been trying for years 
without success are finally bringing 
them in.” One couple from Indianap- 
olis took 13 legal-size muskies from 
Big Arbor Vitae Lake in Vilas County 


inside of a week. And this is in terri- 
tory where the Muskellunge Club of 
Wisconsin once estimated that it 
took 105 hours of fishing to catch just 
one muskie of legal size. 

Conservation men in rival muskie 
states are inclined to belittle Wiscon- 
sin’s boom. Muskies are not becom- 
ing any easier to catch, they explain: 
it is merely that this July had a lot 
of rain and on-and-off heat which 
apparently brings them to the sur- 
face. They point out, furthermore, 
that Wisconsin has alwayif claimed to 
have had more big muskies. medium- 
sized muskies and more good muskie 
waters than any comparable region 
in the world. It boasts 598 muskie 
lakes and 54 muskie streams and has 
even gone so far as to make the state 
fish a muskie. 

Actually, the range and distribu- 
tion of the muskie is rather limited. 
The other outstanding areas are Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ontario and New 
York the St. Lawrence River and 
Chautauqua Lake'. In lesser num- 
bers muskies are also caught in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Indiana, 
and some have even found their way 
down the rivers into West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Georgia. But though proved 
capable of existing in waters that 


attain rather high temperatures dur- 
ing the summer months, the muskie 
is essentially a northern fish, and 
thousands of hopeful anglers travel 
from 500 to 1,500 miles each year to 
try their luck and skill. 

No one can say, although many 
are willing to guess, just how large 
the muskie will grow. That they pass 
the 100-pound mark is admitted, for 
a fish scaling 102 pounds was report- 
ed netted from a Wisconsin lake over 
50 years ago. The largest muskie ever 
reported caught on rod and reel was 
just over 70 pounds, though the rec- 
ord was never officially accepted. 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion as to the identification and no- 
menclature of the muskie ever since 
the Algonquian Indians first came 
across one. They decided it was just 
like a pike only bigger, and called it 
mas kinonge or great pike. 

Then along came the ichthyologists. 
When they encountered the Algon- 
quians and the fish they went into a 
huddle and settled on Esor musqui- 
nongy. The French contributed to the 
confusion— and ultimately to its 
clarification— by calling it masque 
allongi or long face. So naturally the 
French won out, and the fish became 
generally known as muskalonge or 
foiitiiiued 
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MUSKIE foiiliiiuol 

muskpllunge. In angling jargon tills 
was rnduceci to ‘‘inuskie.” 

For any fishprman inclinpd toward 
rosnarch there should he little reason 
for ponfusing the niuskie with other 
members of the bJnox genus. Uegard- 
[(♦ss of sizi*. if the lower half of both 
olieeks atul gill rovers lacks scales 
there can be no (luest ion — it is a mus- 
kie. The pike has scales on the ufiper 
and lower ch<H'ks and on the upper 
half of the gill covers, and the pick- 
erel is scaled on both cheeks and gill 
covers. 

During the extreme heat of the 
.summer the mu.skie is a light eater, 
and shows some indifference to the 
anglers’ lures. By early September 
the fish begins feeding more avidly, 
and this season proves most produc- 
tive for the angler. Like the gourmet 
who finally reaches Paris, the muskie 


will try to eat anything. Its major 
diet involves other fish, principally 
suckers, carp, shiners, perch, a.ssorted 
minnows and small muskies wh{> 
happen to be passing. At the same 
time, it will not turn down an occa- 
sional frog, water snake, duckling or 
small aijuatic mammal. A number of 
large muskies, when dissiM.-led. were 
found to contain adult ducks and 
large muskrats, and there have been 
instances when small dogs, out for a 
swim, were attacked by these fish. So 
far a.s is known, none have ever at- 
tacked humans without provocation. 

No one knows what causes the 
muskie's response to the wide arid 
colorful assortment of baits and lures 
ca-st or trolled by the angler. How- 


ever. it Ls entirely f)os.sible that a 
mu.skie considers anything that 
moves, and is not loo large to he 
swallowed, to be edible. 

Once hooked, the muskie makes no 
bone.s about his opposition to re- 
straint. and the exhibition often 
proves spectacular. Although it is 
not normally inclined toward surface 
gymnastics, as is the salmon, many 
an angler has been surprised and dis- 
turlied to find himself sharing the 
boat with a muskie a few seconds 
after the fish is hooked. There have 
been recorded instances, under such 
conditions, when the angler decided 
the element just abandoned by the 
big fish was preferable to a drier but 
more dangerous seat in the boat or 
canoe. 

Normally, the fish displays its op- 
position by a series of runs, accom- 
panied by underwater thrashing. The 
major problem faced by the angler is 


to keep his <|uarry from seeking shel- 
ter in a thick weed bed. under a ledge, 
or among the tangled roots of a wa- 
terside tree. Once the fish manages 
to attain one of these sanctuaries, 
the result is usually a snapiied line 
or a pulled hook. 

There is nothing gregarious about 
the muskie, at least in the adult stage. 
Kxcept during the rather brief spawn- 
ing period fluring Ajiril or May i de- 
pending upon water temperature), 
when it moves in to the shallow, lake 
spawning beds the muskie is antiso- 
cial in the extreme. 'Phis can be at- 
tributed, at least in part, to its size 
and appetite. Certainly none of the 
small fish which constitute the bulk 
of the muskie’s diet would continue 


to frequent an area populated by a 
school of hungry muskies. 

When the fi.sh attains adult stature 
it 8(*eks out a vantage point where 
food appears to be reasonalily abun- 
dant ami lurloi. This is often a poeket 
on the fringe of a weed bed or a con- 
venient niche on the rim of a ledge or 
r(H*f. In a river it might be the deep 
cut under an overhanging bank or a 
cavern under the projecting roots of 
a streamside trt'p. 

A good lurking place apparently is 
readily recognized by a big muskie: 
anglers report that when a large fish 
is taken from one of these spots, an- 
otlier fi.sh usually moves in soon. The 
angler who locates one of these hang- 
f)Uts usually concentrates his fishing 
efforts on the individual occupant. 

A TIGER'S STALK 

Occasionally the muskie will cruise 
in search of food. On such excursions 
it will often stalk its prey as carefully 
ami craftily as a tiger, taking full ad- 
vantage of all cover in approaching 
the victim. Then there will be the 
final, darting rush that seems to con- 
fu.se and terrorize the prey. 'I’he long 
jaw, crowdi'd with needle-sharp teeth, 
snaps viciously and the hunt is over. 

While on the spawning bed.s the 
mu.skie exhibits less interest in feed- 
ing. and apjiarently grabs at pa.ssing 
fish or the lures of an angler through 
annoyance. It seems to c«mcentrate 
firmly on the matter at hand, and in 
view of the magnitude of the event 
this is not surprising. The average 
female produces from 100,000 to :}00,- 
000 eggs. Fortunately a large propor- 
tion of these eggs is gobbled u)) by 
predatory fish, and the mortality rate 
of newly hatched muskies Is extreme- 
ly high. Otherwise, as a barroom phi- 
losopher once pointed out. the re.si- 
deiits of several north-central states 
would he up to their hips in muskies. 

As it is, the supply of these fish is 
never equal to the demand. In an ef- 
fort to provide better muskie fishing, 
a few .Slates have initiated projecLs 
for the artificial propagation, rearing 
and restocking of the fish. 

Young muskies reared in hatcheries 
are. after five months, sufficiently 
hardy to withstand shipment to wa- 
t(*r.s where the population of the spe- 
cies is low. From then on tliey are like- 
ly to have long and happy live.8 even 
if caught in the end — muskies, after 
a burst of speed in which they grow 
nine inches in their first 100 days, 
may take as long as 1 o years to reach 
legal size of 30 inches. emo 
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LECON FRANGAISE DE L’AUTOMOBILE or, 
howto make your driving fun again. L’ECONOMIE: get 

up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end trip on one tankfiil of gas ; 
use the savings to buy things you’ve been putting off! 

1L,(S ( Q cPITilfOiritg 4 doors fer ®ss.sy=®uii1ls,©sis.y4!ffi^ 

Ihi®ad=iro®mpf®®{L“5r®®m; fei{tBgiis©“{F]r®® ridlmg, 

LAMANEUVRABILITE : scoot in, around, through and out of heavy traffic easily,. 
turn effortlessly: only 155 inches (!) of car to park. ] p n^al**'* ]\ efr\\ork; 
over 800 eoasl-to-eoast sales. ser\ ice and parfs headquarters, 
150 mor,. in Canada./,, imi'TBmjliil i« I’m. mile in tkm: 
six Holid colors to choose Dorn. giJinndsoiuf contimtito/ upliolstciy. 

LES EXTRAS: very sporty sliding sun-roof. jU y Ferlac automatic clutch, both 

optional - la grande DIFFERENCE: ^ everything you want in a car 

(INCLUDING A 7 CU. FT. TRUNK) AND YET ONLY ?1645.'P0E N.Y. ATo'vf 

yournearest Renault Dealer fora test drive. You'll be pleasantly surpr/Wed at how much fun is waiting for you -HONEST! 

BOarUof. R E N AU LT Dauphine 
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•OTTLEO IH BONS 


'TA\T.RX’TLME... 


tinu’ til enjoy AnuTien's best Pretniiiin Bourbon — 
e\ery tlrop a glorious 7 yeais incibiw. Aiul \\bat 
a happy cluiice awaits \ou! rb«ri \ I \\ |;R\ 
Pro(»f— genial, popular li atler in rho jrreat new rreiul 
to bglucT, inilcler Bourbon injoyim-ni. h’.s ilrawn 


from tlu- same I’remium stocks as the aristocratic 
10(1 Proof Botr!c(l-in- Bond 1 W'l R\ — dcliglu of 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon fanciers lor tlireescorc 
years. ( ileninore DistdK-ries Co.. “\\ licii' Perfection 
of I’rotluct IS 1 radition,” l.ouis\ille. K\'. C 1959 


